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WARM WORDS OF PRAISE. 


Read what Leading Educators say about 
American Book Company’s New Books 


Butler’s School English, - - - - - $.75 
‘*T like its style—the patient and painstaking mood by which the writer, like the 
good teacher that he is, makes it impossible for the pupil not to fdllow him, or 
following him, not to profit by his instructions, The book seems in extent to be 
adequate to the present purposes of secondary English work; it has my hearty 
approval."—MILTON HAIGHT TURK, Professor of English, Hobart College, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Storer and Lindsay’s Elementary Manual of 


Chemistry, - - - - - - 1,20 
‘*T am pleased to express my genuine appreciation of this Manual, It is far in 
advance of the many text-books on Chemistry which have appeared in recent 
years. I regard it as one of the best elementary manuals which I have seen.” — 
W, F. Watson, Professor of Chemistry, Furman University, Greenville, S. C. 


Arrowsmith & Whicher’s First Latin Readings, _ 1.25 
‘In bringing out a book of this kind, the publishers are directly encouraging a 
broader and more liberal training for the preparatory student, as well as doing 
something to lighten the tasks and relieve the monotony of the teacher.”—Prof, 
H. T. Peck, Columbia College, New York. 


Maxwell’s First Book in English, - - - 40 
‘| think it an excellent work. It introduces the study in a pleasant and practical 
manner which overcomes lack of interest that is so much lamented by teachers 
using certain books on the subject.” —J. FRANK ROWLEs, Principal of Mahaffey 
Normal School, Pa. 


Kellogg’s Second 


giene, - * -80 
‘*T do not know of any other book published which covers the subject so satis- 
factorily, and which is so fully up to the times in alllines. I shall do what I can 
to secure its adoption."—-W. W. PRESCOTT, Pres. Battle Creek College, Mich. 


White’s School Management, - - - - 1.00 
‘‘One of the most useful and practical books that have been written on the 
management of schools.”"—Hon, W. T. HaRRIs, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 


Book in Physiology and Hy- 





These books, and others, are described in our Bulletin of New Books which is 
mailed free on request. Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Special terms 
for introduction. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 





Reading French. : 


Of all the students of French in the United States how many, do you 
suppose, ever learn to speak French readily? Of what practical value is 
the smattering of conversational French ordinarily acquired in school life ? 

The real value of a knowledge of French to an American is 
measured by his capacity to read the language. A good reading 
knowledge of French opens a wide field of literature and of scientific 
information. 

It is not difficult to learn to read French. The way to learn to 
read French is to read French. 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., Professor of French at Swarth- 
more College, is one of the most successful teachers of French in Am- 
erica. His pupils read French, and read French, and do not bother 
with unnecessary intricacies of grammar and composition. For the 
better pursuit of his methods Dr. Magill has prepared 


Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 
Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 


The Grammar teaches rapidly to read French. The Authors’ Series 
gives ample practice in the best and most fascinating modern French 
stories. Four volumes of the Authors’ Series are now ready, embracing 
stories by Francisque Sarcey, Madame de Witt (nee Guizot), 
Anatole France, and Jules Claretie. Other volumes are in preparation. 
These volumes are authorizzd editions, with careful annotations by Dr. 
Magill, with portraits, well bound in cloth, handsomely printed, much 
beiter and much cheaper than the regular French editions. 

Do you want to get a practical knowledge of good French? Try 
Dr. Magill’s plan and books. They are giving good results at Swarth- 
more and Cornell. They will do as much for you. For further infor- 
mation address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COPIPANY, 


614 Arch Street, © - - PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Magill’s Reading French Series, Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks, 
Welsh’s English Grammars, Westlake’s English Literature, 
Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Series, 















































New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. And other Standard Educational works. 
IXON'S éararre PENCILS 
f' CTOBER.1394. GRAPHITE 
° M os WwW % i ° F . S ARE USED IN MORE SCHOOLS AND COL- 
\ “A ers, LEGES THAN ANY OTHER PENCILS. THEY 
\ ‘3: ] 2] >) 4 9) D ARE MADE IN TEN DEGREES OF HARDNESS 
5 AND ARE INDISPENSABLE IN MODERN SCHOOL 
4 5 2 10 il 12 15 EQUIPMENT. 
© 15116117)13)/19/2 ASK FOR DIXON'S AND TAKE NO OTHER, 
/ 
\\ ( 22 25 24 25 26 2¢ It was autumn, and incessant 
™ \ @ 290/30) 31) 2: | | 4 Piped the quails from shocks and sheaves. 
. ——LonGrELiow. 
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If not familiar with Dixon’s pencils, 
mention New York Scuoor Journat, 
and send 16 cents for samples worth 


double the money. 





JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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FORCED “REORANIZATION” SALE!!! 


We are under the necessity oftannouncing that because of the general depression which 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
sidered it advisable to make an ‘‘assignment” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 














desired amount. 


upon request. 


The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
drices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in 
value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
This ‘‘ REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue on/y until our stock is reduced to the 
We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 
Possible purchasers should communicate with us immediately and secure circular No. 
620 just issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /ree to science teachers 








| Investigate the QUEEN “ELECTRIC CANDLE” for Projection Lanterns. | 








Numerous Wortp’s Farr Awarps, 


QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
NEW YORK Office: 116 Fulton St. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER & ATIEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
\ NEW YORK. 











Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 


Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 








AND MOST DURABLE. 


Each Globe guaranteed perfect and up to latest 
date 





ARE THE BEST, CHEAPEST 


H. SCHEDLER’S 





Flags 
Send for Catalogue. 
G. W. Sinnons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


[JSE BARNES’ INK. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 56 E.10th St., N.Y. 








Every Reader 


of this ry ot who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. Y. 


21-27 New Chambers, New York. 


A Large Concern 





Offers many advantages to its customers. 
: of its operations lowers the prices of its goods and simplifies 
buying by concentrating it in one house. 
A large and old concern has a reputation to sustain and will not risk dis- 
satisfaction by being either careless or grasping. : 
The catalogue of just such a concern may be had by addressing 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING C 





2 


The magnitude 


Jor a4 School Supplies. 
« 6S Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL [ ecumemunnenn & CO. 
SUPPLIES. } East ltr STREET, 


New YORK. 











**Criterion”’ and ** Parabolon”’ Projection Lanterns. 
** Criterion ’’ Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 


These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light, Lime 
Light, or Electric Light may be used intercnangeably. Scientific 
Attachments interchangeable with View Front. 

Send for catalogue. 


J. 


16 Beekman St., New York, 


B. COLT & CO., 


189 LaSalle St., Chicago, 
1140 Market St., San Francisco. 





The Densmore, ‘The World's Greatest 
Typewriter.” 
Lightest touch 
which means 
least fatigue. 


= With fewer 
> parts than 
others at- 
tains more 
ends. 





The _ material 
_ and workmanship insure durability. 
Adopted by the U. S. War Department. 


FREE: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimon 
ials from leading concerns. 


Densmore Typewriter Co,, 202 Broadway, N. Y. 





% BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., U. 8. A. 


| Schost Oeics S Aeateny BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 





Musica), far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for schools, tod & 


WESF Rot, fr. ‘Ts26" 


Description and prices on applicatior 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 








Frick’s Automatic Electric 
Program Clocks. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


Send for full information regarding their success- 
ful use in 


PUBLIC, PRIVATE, NORMAL, and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, ACADE- 
MIES, COLLEGES, FACTORIES, 
for running ELEVATORS, Etc. 


Any number of programs are automatically given in 
any number of departments whether the departments 
are all in one or a number of buildings. 


All Classes of Complete PROGRAM PLANTS 
INSTALLED. 


Satisfactory results guaranteed. 
Prin. W. F. Winsey, of the Third Ward High 
Schools, Appleton, Wis., says: 
** Your Cleck is doing perfect work.”’ 


FRED FRICK, M’f’r., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
Lock Box 406. 


Don’t You Want 


a new, bright, sparkling singing 
book for your work this year. 


Song Treasures 


is allthat. Sampie copy to any 
teacher for 13 cents. Low terms 
for introduction. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Nina Sr., N. Y. 





Fe STERBROOK'S 


No, 333. 


Standard School Numbers. 


Gee 333.444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by ail Stationers. 


STE sn EP ESNTSo.q $ SSTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 dohe 8t, 2 L 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION £34 woosiews av 


CHICAGO 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREA CHARGES NO REGISTRATION 


—_ postage only, until after a position 

s been secured, but uses great care in its 

selections. Can"t afford to enroll poor teachers—wants the nat ‘We have filled 3846 positions at salaries 
aggregating @2,561,650.00. Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 

KERR & HUYSSOON, Props., 2 West 14th St., NEW YORK CITY. 

‘6 AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY occurred in our school and must be filled 

at once.” Scores of such letters come 

to us through the months of July, August and September. Do not miss these opportuni 


ties of securing a satisfactory position. Hand Kook free. 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, =VERETTO. FISK & 


COM 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, yoy 
Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.; 803 Twelfth Street. Washington, D. C.; 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. ¥.s 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 131 Third Street, Portland, Ore.; 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can.: 1204 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO 
NCID bs \ 




















TEACHERS’ 


OF RELIABLE 


AGENCY 


Ameriaan and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colle ges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of ch oice 
schools ‘carefully recommended to parents Sel ling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


tse Fifth Avenue, cor, aoth St., 


New Yorx City. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


Ave., Chicago, 





NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers 


Bureau. 


We place more 


teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 


. B. HAZARD, 





Boston and 
Chicago 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 


110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 2!! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. | 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - | 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists | 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 

Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates, Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
register mew. Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 
McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. | 


CAPABLE TEACHERS 


in an emergency can be found by writing or telegraphing the NEW YORK EDUCA- | 
TIONAL BUREAU. We can supply experienced teachers as follows: MEN, graduates | 
of Rochester, Williams, Yale, Rutgers, Dartmouth, Hobart, Hamilton, Toronto, Jobns | 
Hopkins and other Colleges and Universities, suitable for principals or assistants. | 
Also graduates from many State Normal Schools. WOMEN, graduates of V 
Wellesley, Smith, Bucknell, Worcester, Cornell and other Colleges. Also graduates | 
from Normal Schools for work in Methods to Kindergarten. Special teachers (men and| 
women) for all kinds of work, public and private. No charge to employers. 





Business Offices ; 


























nm & KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


(TELEPHONE 1260 18ru.) 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD STENCILS, 


THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 





We have about 500, including | 
Maps, Natural History Charts, Language Lessons, Portraits, 
Fruits and Flowers, Physiology Charts, Animals, Bor- | 
ders, Rolls of Honor, and many others. | 
About 100 are entirely new. A large reduction for quantities. All our designs are | 
carefully drawn, well perforated, and of a high degree of artistic merit. 


{=> A sample map of South America and a design suitable for a language or 
drawing lesson will be mailed postpaid with a complete catalogue for 10 cents. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York | 
TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. | 


can now be selected with the certainty o|curately described. Special prices to teach- 
securing valuable books only. Our new|ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
catalogue of all the best books and aids| closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent | volumes. 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much|the kind ever printed. All the books listed | 
ess thancost. It is the result of months of | are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
patient labor. All important books are ac- | ished on receipt of price. 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 





| you, 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 

Established 1855. 

3 East 14TH STREET, N, Y. 





|An Agency 
of vacancies and 
| tells you about them 
a teacher and recommends 
that is more 

Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


influence. 


that 


Ours 


is valuable in proportion to its 

If it merely hears 
is something, but if it 
is asked to recommend 


Recommends 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 









Founieby Dr. Leading Conn ie. Came Pa 


lendar 
= Gaia a of Music, — 


aSSAI, | New England Co: 


ELTEN, rer 















Ladies os gents. mn Agents. $75 


a week. Exclusive territory. The 
Dish Washer. Washes ali the 
dishes for a family in one minute. 
Washes, finses and dries them 


without wetting the hands. 


You 


push the button, the machine decs 
the rest. Bricht, polished dishes, 
aud cheerful wives. No seaided 
Hagers.nosociled handsor clothing. 
'No broken dishes, po muss. Cheap, 
durable, warranted. Circularefree. 


Ww. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, 0. 





9 FRANKLIN 


| ition, furnished room, and books, $2.80 to $3.00 a te 


COLLEGE, New Athens. @- 0., 


begins 7uth zou Sept. 3. 


total cost, $135 a year; 8 courses ; no saloons; cheapest, 
safest, best. Catalogue free. 
W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 





PRESIDENTS 3 Tore SP 
WIVES 


dtographs a and * 
the hite House 
nts wan 


engravings, 16x- 
the Presidents with 


+ Ladies of 
5S0c. each. 


Puritan Publishing Company, Boston, Mass 





‘Teachers, Educators & School Supply Men 


d us your names and addresses. We have a new 


| time of abe 
| Room al 


ne necessit. 
E WER 


in public schools. 
ER COMPANY, 
‘mri Adams St., 


Chicago, Ill. 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST /{ For 


LABOR 


SAVING 


DEVICE 


It is the most valuable guide of | From the lowest 


cents net per set, 
handsome wooden 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. i L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





giving 


any amount 
of practice in 


arithmetic 
grade of primary addition, through 
tarctions, percentage to advance measurements. 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. 


TESTED 
OUR 
YEARS 


Price, 5¢ 


tpaid. Complete sets of 32 w 
x. Price on application. 


3? 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


\ Dy Fx, On this Continent, have received 


SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 







AWARDS . :, 
napitilads Tiniatinaitetten Anatomical Models. 
CALIFORNIA Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 


Special Apparatus to Order. 
Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 


MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 


2 or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 
S lutely pure and soluble, and costs 
less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, GO4E.F., 35!i, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER siren. nine tor nesinnen 
Correspondence solicited. Write for PECKHAM, LITTLE & co., 


Samples and Prices. 56 Reave Srreer, New Yorx. 

















The The 





Remington Typewriter, 


A DEVELOPMENT—NOT AN EXPERIMENT, 


| Many Desirable Improvements Successfully Incorpor- 
ated into this new model. 
NOTABLE AMONG THEM ARE: 
Adjustment of 


Cylinder. 
Greatly improved, Lighter and quicker working parts, reducing 
Spacing Mechanism. wear and increasing speed of the machine. 
. Lighter, stronger, and of greater capacity, greatly promoting eas: 
Carriage. of operation, as well as improving quality ot work, 


Securing greater permanence for the original alignment of the 
machine. 


Retains all the merits of the simple and effective motion hitherto 
used, and insures a greater economy in the use of ribbons, as well 
as geater convenience to the operator. 


Uniform and easy beyond anything yet attained in any machine, 


Ribbon [ovement. 


Touch. 
Paper Feed. 
Envelope Holder 
and Paper Guides. 


AND MANY OTHER USEFUL AND CONVENIENT DEVICES. 


Dispenses with the rubber bands without losing their advantages. 


Readily adjustable to any part of cylinder, facilitating work with 
Narrow paper, or on envelopes, 








| Illustrated Catalogue and full description sent on application. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





| 


A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


| Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the 
Best Remedy for relieving 
‘Mental and Nervous Ex- 
-haustion; and where the 
system has become debili- 
‘tated by disease, it acts as 
‘a general tonic and vita- 
lizer, affording sustenance 
to both brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 


and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” = 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 


| wnt 


bee & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 


and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 





Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


takes, and keeps, the position of a 
housebold indispensable. For the skin 
chapped by east winds and coal dust, 
or chafed by the friction of rough 
linen, or pimpled by impure secre- 
tions, it offers a safe and pleasant 
corrective. For removing scurf from 
the scalp and promotion of uniform 
healthfulness of the cuticle, it is in- 
| valuable in the nursery. Unlike most 
medicated soap, it is bland, lathering 
readily, and in odor recalls the breath 
of balsamic woods. 
—Marion HarRLanb. 


“ . . Packer's Tar Soap has a wonderful sooth- 
| ing and healing influence, and its use is really de- 


i | lightful.”"—/ournal af Health, N.Y. 
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A Fatal Defect. 


An article written by a Western superintendent refers 
to the teacher as a “ social and civil foot-ball,” because 
he is kicked from one point of labor to another. Cer- 
tainly the teacher’s position is not a pleasant one; he 
does not know whether he will remain in the place he 
now holds longer than the year, no matter how well he 
may do his duty. This is no new discovery, but the 
pertinent question is, Who isto blame? Perhaps it is 
too much to insinuate that any one person is to blame 
for this condition of things, for there is a long standing 
defect in the constitution of the public school system ; 
itis a part of the political system that insists upon 
electing new men to office at short periods. 

THE JOURNAL believes that this defect might be re- 
moved if the teachers took hold of the matter. And 
not necessarily all the teachers either. The blame lies 
primarily with the superintendents of cities and coun- 
ties. Ina single sentence it may be asserted, that whena 
teacher rises to a superintendency his efforts for the 
good of his profession cease. While this assertion may 
seem very broad the exceptions are so few that it may 
be considered as universally true. In the early days of 
THE JouRNAL the superintendents who looked to the 
welfare of the assistant teachers were so few that in the 
whole United States the number could have been 
counted on the fingers. 

A case comes to mind of a man who graduated at a 
normal school and entered on his work with enthusi- 
asm in a country village; he attended institutes, got up 
teachers’ meetings, and gave addresses at various points. 
His counsel was to the teachers to make education a 
Study. He encouraged the taking of THE JouRNAL es- 
pecially, He was appointed as principal of a city school, 
and seeing that there was no higher post for him to gain 
he entirely subsided. Though he had perhaps twenty as- 
Sistants, none of them were subscribers to THE JoURNAL, 
no teachers’ meetings were held, there was no pedago- 
gical library, no more addresses were given, no attempts 
made to carry his fellow-teachers to higher levels, and 
after a year or two he wrote to say, “ You need not send 
THE JouRNAL any longer as I have no time to read it.” 

This man is only one of many thousands. There isa 
large class of “ shouters” in the educational ranks. As 
in political matters soin educational. It will be noticed 
just before election times that there is much fervid elo- 
quence displayed by men ambitious of political office ; 
pretending to believe the tariff is too high or not high 
enough, they rush around and get red in the face and 
talk with great volubility and apparent earnestness. A 





few days after election week they are as peaceful as 
lambs. They have gained the end they sought; the 
cause of the dear people is forgotten; they were 
merely “shouting.” 

As a rule, speaking largely, the teacher is held in as 
high esteem as he ought to be; that a large number de- 
serve better things than they get is not true. Who are 
working to bring in the day of better things? Take 
New York state, for example: who until State Supt. 
Draper’s time proposed to prevent third grade teachers 
from teaching until they became as old as Methusaleh ? 
THE JOURNAL urged this for many years, but uo so- 
called “leading teacher ” seconded the proposition. If 
the teacher strove to get on higher ground and the pub- 
lic persistently knocked him off, then the public might 
be blamed ; but this is not the case. 

The fault lies with men who occupy the position of 
leaders, but do not do the work of leaders. One is re- 
minded of the battle of Monmouth when General Lee 
was put in charge of troops, but did not do what a com- 
mander should do. Various reports have come down to 
us as to great Washington’s words; it 1s currently be- 
lieved that it is the only time Washington used profane 
language ; if he did this the country overlooked the act 
and elected him president with unanimity, saying in 
effect, “If you did swear the occasion was quite suffi- 
cient to make a man swear.” Those who occupy the 
place of leaders in the educational army, but command 
no advance, have nobody even to swear at them. 

A superintendent in a large city, in his rounds, had 
his attention called to an article in THE JouRNAL by the 
principal of a school ; he remarked, “ I never read those 
papers.” Another was asked to subscribe, and his re- 
ply was, “1 have so much reading now that I cannot get 
through with it.” This is no excuse. The man who 
takes on him the duty of superintending the schools of 
a city or county must know the current of educational 
thought and the current of educational events. Until 
remotest times General St. Clair will be blamed because 


he did not keep himself advised as to the proximity of 
the skulking Indians that cut his forces in pieces and 
caused Washington to manifest the deepest emotion. 
“T told him,” said Washington, “ right here in this room, 
to keep constantly on the watch.” 

The Kansas superintendent who portrays so vividly 
the uncertainty of the teacher as to his continuing in a 
place beyond a year is asked, what have the leading 
teachers done to cause a different state of things? 
Have they proposed to put up the requirements of the 
third grade teachers to prevent the young man of eight- 
cen years of age, or the young woman of sixteen, who 
has nothing else to do from crowding into the school- 
room? That will have to be done. Is he, with other 
leading teachers, laying plans so that in ten years none 
but those who get life certificates will be permitted to 
teach? That will have to be done, 

In short, the good time in education is not here yet, 
and is not likely to arrive unless the city and county 
superintendents arouse from their dreamy repose. 
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An Important Inquiry. 


Brooklyn’s superintendent of schools bas sent out to 
the teachers a circular to which some of them request 
us to assist in replying. We will do our best. 


THE CIRCULAR. 


GENTLEMEN :—At a meeting of the board of education held August 7, 
1894, the following resolution was adopted : 


Resolved.—That the committee on studies be, ard hereby is, authorized to 
ascertain what reduction, simplification, or other changes in the courses of 
study pursued in the Brooklyn public schools should be made in order to 
relieve the present overcrowded curriculum and render the courses of study 
more efficient means of education, and to report the results of its iaquiry to 
this board. 

Acting under this resolution, the committee on studies direct me to re- 
quest you to present for their consideration, not later than October 10, 1894, 
answers in writing to any or all of the topics included in the following 
questions. 

They desire also to be made acquainted with any suggestions that heads 
of departments or class teachers see fit to present. 

You will, therefore, be kind enough to submit these questions to your 
heads of departments and class teachers, and to transmit their answers with 
your — to the superintendent of public instruction not later than October 
10, 1894. 

By order of the committee on studies, Wo. H. MAXWELL, Supt. 

1. What changes, if any, do you suggest in the course of study in each of 
the following branches ? 


1. Reading, 6. History, 
2. Spelling, 7. Civil Government, 
3. Grammar, 8. Physiology and Hygiene. 
4. Language and Composition, 9. Physics, 
5. Geography, 10, Penmanship and Business. 
(Forms.) 
2. What correlations of the studies of the various grades do you suggest ? 


A REPLY. 


1. Reading should be more spontaneous. Its subject 
matter should be made elective ; and, in order to make 
it tributary to all other school subjects, each teacher 
should have at her disposal all school readers of her 
grade and a quantity of other reading matter on the 
pupils’ level, to select from according to the subjects of 
study in hand. 

2. Spelling should be selected from the reading mat 
ter and practiced in composition. The only special 
drill in spelling should be upon words selected as mis- 
spelled from the pupils’ own compositions. Oral spell- 
ing is a help, but should not be regarded as a main re- 
liance. It should not be begun until after the subject 
of phonetics is pretty well mastered. It is exceedingly 
hindersome in the seventh grade. 

3. Grammar should be studied in the reading lessons 
and practiced in all oral and written composition. 
“Correction of false syntax” should entirely give way 
to practice in correct syntax. Correct speech should be 
insisted upon on all ‘occasions. The only special lan- 
guage lessons should be those made by the teacher her- 
self for the correction of errors actually made by the 
class in hand. Excellent articles in school periodicals 
show how this is to be done. Technical grammar as a 
science should be postponed to the seventh or eighth 
year, depending somewhat on the way it is taught. 

4. Language and composition work should a// flow 
out of the children’s contact with other school subjects, 
or be an expression of their spontaneous life interests 
outside of schoo!. No disconnected or desultory exer- 
cises should be given. The results of varied study, put 
into the various forms of composition, under the 
teachers’ suggestion and direction, may be relied upon 
to teach this subject. 

5. Geography should begin in the lowest primary 
grade with what is termed nature study. Scientific 
geography study should begin about the fourth year 
and follow the method outlined by Col. Parker, It 
should be regarded as the basic subject and should 
combine strongly with history in the higher grammar 
grades. 

6. History should begin in myth and biographical 
anecdote as told to the younger primary children. 
Stories of persons should lead to stories of peoples and 
the geography of these should be shown by modeling, 
pictures, maps, and the globe. As history gathers its 
lines together it should combine strongly with geogra- 
phy on the one hand and literature and character study 
on the other. 
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7. Civil government should be taught practically in 
the organization of the classitself. In the lower grades 
the tribal and in the upper the republican forms of gov- 
ernment can thus be shown in actual development. The 
theoretical study should begin with Robinson Crusoe 
and follow the evolution of government, reaching the 
constitution of the United States last instead of taking 
it first. The high school may examine Australian dif- 
ferentiations. 

8. Physiology should be taught to little children by the 
allegorical method which they find so charming ; and 
hygiene by talks on air, sunshine, food, clothing, tem- 
perature, sleep, etc., referring to home and outdoor life 
and illustrated by practical school hygiene. Later, the 
more scientific study involves dissections, casts, charts, 
and reading. 

9. Physics should be taught experimentally, as a 
branch of nature study, from lowest grade up. Children 
should make and otherwise furnish their own apparatus 
as much as possible. 

10. Penmanship should be taught in movement exer- 
cises and practical composition. Business forms in 
connection with objective studies. In some schools, 
lower grade classes, wanting material that upper grade 
pupils can make, write and send an order for such mate- 
rial. The material is made and shipped with bill of 
lading, etc.,and acknowledged in writing from below. 
Bills, receipts, notes, checks, invitations, etc., can all be 
written as a part of the children’s school //fe. 


¥ 


The Composition Affliction. 


By J. W. ABERNETHY. 


The term composition should be banished from the 
school-room, for a term of years at least, until it can be 
used with its proper significance and freed from its tra- 
ditional associations. It has become malodorous with bad 
usage and needs fumigating, oxygenating. In its per- 
verted sense it does not describe the work it is supposed 
to represent. In the minds of most pupils it stands for 
a disagreeable requirement to produce at infrequent in- 
tervals original essays for which there has been no sys- 
tematic preparation or training. And this imposition 
is most prevalent at the time of the pupil’s greatest tim- 
idity and self-consciousness. As too often conducted 
the exercise is a species of insidious cruelty and a source 
of mental repression rather than a source of pleasurable 
mental stimulus and development. 

The problem of composition work is generally re- 
garded merely as a labor problem. The many teachers 
who are burning midnight oil over piles of profitless 
compositions are eagerly casting about for some means 
of escape from their painful burdens ; and labor-saving 
contrivances are numerously offered with plausible com- 
mendations. A recentarticle ina prominent educational 
monthly describes one of these ingeniously economical 
devices by which the pupils are to correct their own 
compositions and the teaching to become so easy and 
the work so delightful that a composition may be ex- 
tracted from each pupil every day in the year. But the 
method is too clever; the proposition appears to be 
radical and revolutionary, but in reality it is quite con- 
servative. It is merely a shunting of the main difficul- 
ties. The burden is shifted, but not lifted. There isa 
smell of machine oil about all such devices that awakens 
suspicion. Machine-made products in education are to 
be tolerated only as the result of enforced compromise. 
Labor-saving methods are indeed desirable in over- 
crowded school-rooms with under-paid teachers, but 
they must not be confused with ideal methods. A cor- 
rect principle must not be surrendered because the con- 
ditions of its application are apparently immitigable. 

Composition pre-eminently requires the method of 
“individualism” for its successful treatment, and this 
method requires work and study from the teacher from 
which there is no legitimate escape. A uniform and 
stereotyped method may be applicable to subjects where 
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uniform results are sought, the multiplication table, for 
example and the principles of syntax. But uniform re- 
sults in composition would be an evidence of misguided 
effort. Such composition work would be like copy-book 
hand-writing, that always reveals such painful efforts to 
conform to the required angle and curve ; when the in- 
dividual power begins to assert itself this cramped pre- 
cision quickly disappears, and in composition work this 
period of personal assertion should be anticipated as 
much as possible. There is an original aptitude in each 
individual pupil which it is the business of the teacher 
to discover, and this can be done only by direct consul- 
tation with the individual pupil’s mind. Only by such 
intimate communication with each mind can writers and 
thinkers be made. The utilitarian principle, the great- 
est good to the greatest number, is generally adopted, 
which restated in terms of experience means the least 
good to many and the most good to none. 

Most of the so-called composition work 1s merely lan- 
guage work, and if, as language work, it is properly de- 
veloped, very little special theme writing is necessary in 
grammar grades. Half the mischief comes from confus- 
ing these two things. Every written exercise in history 
or geography is a language lesson. Every examination 
paper is a language lesson. Every oral recitation is a 
language lesson. Every poem and story read and dis- 
cussed is a language lesson. Facility in the reproduc- 
tion of mere facts can be acquired only by long, steady 
and watchful practice. Such reproduction is not com- 
position, but it is the foundation without which there 
can be no composition. The art of expression is funda- 
mental to all other arts in the school, and in one sense 
so comprehensive as to include them all. Steady pro- 
gress in the work of reproducing, by exercises closely 
correlated with the regular studies, will lead gradually 
and naturally to the art of thinking and composing, that 
is, to the discovery and unfolding of the individual. By 
such systematic progress it is possible to avoid the sud- 
den jerks by which children are surprised into an em- 
barrassing exhibition of their mental resources ; when 
they are prepared for work involving original expression 
they will perform it as naturally as they do their work in 
mathematics. Nothing is more indicative of poor peda- 
gogy than the official announcement that in such a grade 
or such a term, or on such a day “ compositions will be 
required.” 

Another distinction is essential. While all teachers, 
at all times, should give instruction in English expres- 
sion, teachers with special aptitude and training should 
give the instruction in creative composition, The cus- 
tom of requiring any teacher whose health and patience 
will endure an extra strain to correct essays at odd 
times, out of school, and in hours coveted for rest and 
recreation is an unmitigated evil. Most of the red 
ink and blue pencil business and the laborious copying 
of themes is a diligent wasting of precious time and en- 
ergy. These are sources of the intolerable drudgery 
that counts for little or nothing but the discouragement 
and disgust of both teacher and pupils. The subject 
has been degraded by this make-shift treatment, when 
it should have been elevated by adequate and sympa- 
thetic teaching to a position equal in dignity and respect 
to that of any other subject. 

Finally there is no device for the teaching of compo- 
sition that will take the place of genuine personal en- 
thusiasm. Virtue must flow forth from the teacher into 
the nascent, spongy child intellect as electricity flows 
from a dynamo and diffuses its glowing light through a 
thousand diminutive globes. It is, indeed, hard to be 
enthusiastic on five or six hundred dollars a year. But 
there is always an inevitableness about the teacher's lot 
that can be met only by philosophy. One must read 
Emerson and trust to Providence for enlightening the 
minds of the school board. Besides genuine enthusiasm 
has no rating in the educational market, it cannot be 
bought and sold at a price, and it contains within itself 
its chief reward. Teachers are often compelled to deal 
with composition who not only have no creative or criti- 
cal aptitude, but only the remotest literary sympathies. 
Such teachers necessarily fall into a mechanical system 
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that produces soulless and profitless results. No sub- 
ject so much as this requires the warm contact of asym- 
pathetic mind. The teacher must possess taste and 
feeling as well as knowledge ; skill to deal with a class 
as individuals, not as a body; tact to prune without 
wounding, to encourage without flattering, to develop 
each timid assertion of originality without producing 
pedantry and conceit ; power, in short, to pour distilled 
sunshine over the budding creative faculties and set 
their ichor flowing, so that each one shall produce flow- 
ers and fruit after its kind. Teaching is not so much 
instruction as provocation, education in its proper sense, 
educing and realizing the possibilities that lie dormant 
in each crude child mind. 


* 


Favoritism in the School-Room. 


By Juvia A. WHITE. 


I wonder, if teachers could realize the heartaches they 
inadvertently cause some of the little ones intrusted to 
their care, would they then strive to curb their favor- 
itism, or at least the manifestation of it in the school- 
room, It is perhaps human nature for us to love some 
children more than others, but we certainly have no 
right to manifest such love to the injury of some child, 
starving, perhaps, for just a little tenderness ; a child, 
it may be, whose home life is not made up of bright 
things, and perchance the brightest spot in whose lifeis 
the school-room. 

We do not always realize what a sacred trust is ours. 

We ought not, when visiting a school, to be able to de- 
cide upon the wealth or position of families by the desks 
their children occupy in school, the richest and hand- 
somest nearest the teacher. 

Not long ago a little girl went home to her mother 
and said, *‘ Mamma, I wonder why Miss B, never kisses 
me and tells me that she loves me ; she kisses Kitty L. 
and Edith C. half the time and tells them they are just 
as sweet as they can be, but she never kisses me.” Let 
us take a peep into the school-room of the same teacher 
some morning and we see a boy come in with a bunch of 
flowers and timidly give them to her. He is a cripple 
and though poor is neatly dressed, a boy whose home 
life is so filled with hard work that loving words are too 
many times crowded out. As his gift was presented 
Miss B. remarks, “ Oh, thank you, John, they are very 
pretty,” and lays them aside ; but just behind him comes 
a bright, pretty, roguish boy, better dressed thaw the 
other and evidently of one of the “ first families,” he too 
brings his gift of flowers. This time Miss B. draws Aim 
impulsively to her with a hearty kiss, saying, “ You dar- 
ling boy ! How sweet of you to bring me these lovely 
flowers !”” 

Can you not almost feel the sharp pain of the little 


. crippled boy? 


One more instance: Oneday during the long summer 
vacation a bright, winsome little girl came running up 
to Miss H. who was to be her teacher the coming year, 
and throwing her arms around her neck said, “Oh, Miss 
H., lam so glad I am to be in your room next year, will 
you kiss me sometimes and tell me that you you love 
me just as Miss B. doesto Minnie F.? Miss H’s eyes 
were at once full of tears as she said, “ My dear child, I 
shall love you just as well as I love Minnie F. and all 
my other girls.” 

These instances are not fancied or imagined for the 
sake of illustration, but are real unes having occurred 
exactly as given; had that not been the case this article 
would never have been written. 

A new year of school work is before us. Many of us 
have an entirely new class of pupils. Shall we have a 
chosen few upon whom we lavish all the wealth of our 
love? I trust not. Let us rather see how much of 
bright sunshine we may bring into the half starved hearts 
of some of the timid, shrinking children intrusted to us, 
and, above all, rude favoritism out of the school-room, 

Bennington, Vt. 
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Need of Permanence. 


By E. L. Cowprick. 


It is unfortunate that teaching is regarded as a step- 
ping stone to something deemed higher. Why do peo- 
ple regard the law, the ministry, medicine, or politics 
as a higher calling than that of teaching? If they had 
succeeded where they were, could they not have done 
as well in the school-room? Patience, persistence, 
powers of leadership, of organization, and executive 
ability are nowhere more valuable than in the school- 
room. The reasons usually given are the small salary 
paid, and the lack of permanency of position. 

The first has been often discussed, the second is be- 
coming of greater importance. 

A lawyer once said to me, “ | taught for several years , 
I enjoyed it, and, I think, had fair success ; I took up 
the practice of law because / wanted to bea citizen. I 
wanted to have an interest in my neighbors,and wanted 
them to have an interest in me. I wanted a home, 
where I could sit under my own vine and fig tree and 
say of at least these few square rods of land, and that 
little house, if of only two rooms, ‘ Zhis is mine.’ All 
this could not be if I stayed in the school-room, so I 
left it never to return.” 

Only a few days ago a gentleman remarked of a cer- 
tain school principal, ‘“‘ He was a good man, and no fault 
could be found with his school-room work, but some 
thought he meddled with town affairs. You know “a 
teacher is different from other men. He may be here 
to day, and to-morrow somewhere else, and he should 
not be too officious.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “you are right ; a teacher cannot 
be a citizen ; Ae merely sfays in a place; if he takes an 
interest in its affairs it is an impertinence.” 

The great thing of course is to improve the work of 
the teacher. NowlI believe the surest and quickest way 
possible to accomplish this end is to make the teacher’s 
tenure of office permanent. Give the teacher some- 
thing to work for, and he will improve himself, and in 
so doing will make his work of much more value to his 
pupils. There isno teacher but feels his own weakness, 
and would giadly spend a year or two in more thoroughiy 
preparing himself for his work ; but how can he when 
there is no surety that he will remain in one place, not 
a life time, but even five or ten years? 

I believe in the love of doing good, but factions an- 
tagonistic to even such a man will form and spring 
forth, fuliy mature (like sin from the head of Satan) to 
do their work at the school election. There are a dozen 
ways in which to get rid of a teacher; any dissatisfied 
person can accomplish it if he really sets about it. 

It is this which is driving the best teachers away 
from the school-room and intoother work. Nor should 
they be blamed. Few have a private fortune, and teach 
for mere “love of the work ;”’ the future must be cen- 
sidered. 

Then again in no other calling does experience count 
for so little. In the professions the older a man is, the 
longer he has lived in one place, the more valuable, 
other things being equal, are his services. Can this be 
said of the teacher? I remember where the case of a 
most admirable superintendent was talked over ; and 
the remark, “ Oh, he has no reason to complain, he has 
been here seven years,” was considered as pertinent. 

Then the teacher may have a family. I sometimes 
think that he has no business to have one. ‘Think of 
asking a woman to tollow you in your peripatetic life. 
Think of asking her to break all ties of friendship, to 
leave all she holds dear, whenever the fiat goes forth, 
to go somewhere into the next county, the next state, 
who can tell? to form new friendships, only to break 
them in turn when the inevitable moving time comes 
again. 

When teachers, like others can own their homes, can 
be citizens, then they can afford to make their vocation 
their life work, and the “improvement of the profes- 
sion ”’ will take care of itself 
Wamego, Kansas. 
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Teaching By Mail. 


By ELDON MORAN, 


A student while remaining at his own home, may at the same 
time receive from day to day practical instruction from his teacher 
a thousand miles distant. At present lessons are being given suc- 
cessfully through the mails by the Chautauqua college of corres- 
pondence, the university extention, the new Chicago university 
and by various college professors who are specialists. Noted 
educators recommend the plan of learning by mail to all students 
who cannot conveniently leave home and go to college. 

To ascertain just how lessons could be given by mail practically, 
and at the same time economically, was a very difficult problem, 
and years were spent in solving it. To teach by mail successfully 
the pupil must be instructed; more than that, he must be inter- 
ested and governed. He must be given individual instructions, 
for the corrections upon one pupil’s work will not answer for an- 
other. This must all be done so cheaply that the average young 
man or woman can afford to pay the price. : 

A system of teaching students by correspondence for a wide- 
awake people ilke our own,is as inevitable as sunrise. The work be- 
began a dozen years ago and the experimental stage has now been 
passed. The utility of the plan has been demonstrated by thous- 
ands of students who have pursued successfully courses of study in 
fully a score of different branches. A hundred years ago, this thing 
would have been impossible. It has been more than half a cen- 
tury, however, since the feasibility of some such plan was dis- 
cerned by Jean Paul Richter. He says, “1 myself would under- 
take to superintend through the letter post, a whole school in 
North America, or fifty days distant in the old World.” 

In the scheme of teaching by mail there 1s nothing radically 
new in principle. It is simply a natural outgrowth from the many 
discoveries in'science, and improvements in art, by which space has 
been bridged over and time conquered. 

The person of the teacher is not seen, nor his voice heard, by 
his pupils; nevertheless he communicates with them and they 
with each other freely. They soon learn to know one another as in- 
tellectual friends ; they encourage and compete with one another 
although separated by hundreds of miles. The time has indeed 
arrived when to enter a university the aspiring student, no matter 
where he may live, need not pass beyond his own threshold. 

The feasibility of teaching by correspondence depends primar- 
ily upon the character of that necessary relation which exists be- 
tween the teazher and the pupil. Is it indispensable that the 
teacher, in order to instruct, govern, interest or inspire his pupil, 
be seated face to face in the same room withhim? Is the “ living 
voice” and “ personal presence” to the teacher absolutely essential ? 
It is an egregious error to suppose that in no other way than by di- 
rect oral instruction have teachers of all times accomplished most 
of their best work. Itis true that Dr. Webster, Plato, Shakespeare, 
Solomon and Job have been our teachers, members indeed of the 
faculty of that great University of the World in which our best 
lessons have been received. These men we have never seen ; 
but have they not taught us? The very editor of our weekly 
paper comes to us in his columns through the post-office at stated 
times giving us instructions. The lessons given may be good or 
bad, but we must acknowledge their force, whether or not we 
have ever seen the persons themselves. It would be a sorry fact 
if the intervention of space should operate as an impenetrable 
wall between the learner and his master. 

It is true that so far as the presence bodily of his classmates is 
concerned, the learner is isolated. This is declared to be an ad- 
vantage, since isolation teaches one not to depend too much on 
external help; it cultivates self-reliance, which is the pre-requisite 
of all great achievements. 

Moreover, it is observed that the separation from each other of 
the pupils, and from the teacher as well, has the effect of elevating 
and spiritualizing their intercourse. Petty faults are kept out of 
sight, and the contamination of too much personal contact, and 
the contempt which familiarity breeds, are fortunately escaped. 
All concerned are put in a position to discover that which lies 
deepest and is best in each, and this fact is productive of most ex- 
cellent results. 

The teacher who by hard work and the gift of genius has at- 
tained eminence in some one field of learning, by a few brief let- 
ters addressed to the aspiring youth whom he never sees, may ef- 
fect wonders. The student’s sense of worthiness is deepened, and 
the pertinency of the instruction added to the weight of a great 
name, confirm confidence and awaken new motives. He would 
not be able by his “ living voice” to effect more, and it is the rare 
exception if the “‘ personal presence” of such a teacher equals 
expectation or commands a similar respect. With far less actual 
assistance from an instructor of this class,'and in the manner des- 
cribed, the pupil will accomplish vastly more than by the daily 
tuition and companionship of a teacher only mediocre and spirit- 
less. The intercourse between fellow-students, almost entirely 
in writing, is more dignified and respectful than in the oral class- 
room, and is productive of a higher culture and truer friendship. 


American Home University, St. Louzs, Mo. 
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T he School-Room. 


Nature Study. I. 


By SARAH L, ARNOLD, 
OCTOBER WORK, 


Primary school work in the fall may easily be centered about 
nature study, which provides abundant material for observation, 
imagination, thought, and ay ny and which leads naturally 
into the fields of geography, history, and literature. Let us con- 
sider some of the material at hand, the manner in which it can be 
used in the school-room, and the lines of work to which it natur- 
ally leads. 

Plant life on every side suggests fruition. The flowers, early 
and late, have “‘ gone to seed.” Orchard fruit is gathered in, 
The stalls in the market are laden with peaches, pears, grapes, 
and apples. The farmer is filling his store-houses with fruits and 
vegetables. It is the 


“ PLEASANT HARVEST TIME. 


When cellar bins are closely stowed, 

And garrets bend beneath their load, 

And the old swallow-haunted barns, 
Brown-gabled, long, and full of seams, 
Through which the moted sunlight streams, 
Are filled with summer’s ripened stores, 

Its odorous grass and barley sheaves, 
From their low scaffolds to their eaves.” 


As the spring suggests the beginning of new life, the fall tells 
us of fruition. Let us turn our thoughts, with the children, to the 
fields, and see what lessons the fruits of the earth have for us. 

They should be studied in two ways. Some fruits should be 
selected which allow observation of the entire plant, so that the 
children may get the relation of the fruit to the plant life, and 
may come to recognize that the great purpose of the plant is 
to produce fruit. Then collections of fruit should be studied, 
that they may learn in what ways nature provides for the distri- 
bution of seeds and the development of the new plant. 

We have abundant material for both studies. Select familiar 
specimens. They have many advantages. If the child already 
knows something about the fruit, as the pumpkin, for instance, he 
can contribute to the general knowledge of the class. This gives 
him a sense of power and independence. He discovers that others 
are interested in what he knows, and he becomes doubly interested 
in adding to his fund. Begin with what he knows, and lead him 
to ask questions which will lead to new observation, and so fur- 
ther knowledge. If the specimen is often seen in his daily path, 
he ae reviews and applies the knowledge gained—making 
it more surely his own. 

Choose then, some line of familiar subjects. Are you in the 
country? Study fruit-trees,—or the contents of some garden, or 
the wayside seeds and fruits. Are you in the city? Study the 
trees of the park—at least, those now bearing fruits,—or the col- 
lection of fruits and vegetables suggested by some stand or mar- 
ket. Your interest and a few pennies will secure from the obli- 
ging market-man a cucumber vine with late blossoms and fruit, or 
a corn-plant, root, tassel, and all, or from your own city “ back- 
yard” you can procure a sweet-pea-vine, showing all the parts of 
the plant, and suggesting its life history. 

Let us suppose that we all are possessed of the corn plant. 
How shall we use it? 

First, to lead the children to observe. Their eyes must gain 
new knowledge. But as a groundwork for this we will gather 
together what the children already know. Let us talk first of the 
plant as a whole. Our questions must be definite, to lead to de- 
finite thought and statement. 

The corn grows in gardens—is cultivated for food. The seed 
is ground into mea!, from which we make bread. The meal is al- 
so used as food for cows and chickens. The leaves and stalks 
are sometimes used for “fodder,” and the hens and chickens eat 
the seeds, as well as the meal. 

It is a beautiful plant, as tallas aman. Wecallit Indian corn, 
because the Indians cultivated it before the white man came here. 
Their name for the plant was maize. 

Such statements as these will come in answer to our questions, 
One by one they are given to us,—but we must have them grouped 
and well stated before we leavethem. Perhaps this takes a morn- 
ing’s lesson. Very well, next day we are ready for lesson number 
two. 

Now name and study the different parts of the plant. 
root, stem, leaves, blossom, and fruit. 
each ? 

_ The roots are many, tough, cord-like. They hold the plant 
in the ground, and get food for it. How do you know? What does 
the plant eat ? What must it have in order to live? In what 





Here are 
What can we learn from 
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kind of soil doés the farmer plant the corn? How does the root 
get the food for the plant? Find some little plant, cut off its roots, 
and see if it lives planted in the earth. 

The stem stands upright, is stout, green, glossy, in some 
a round, in others flattened on one side. It is jointed, and is 
arge at the joints from which the leaves grow. A section of the 
stem shows it to be composed of white, pith like substance, having 
woody fibers. Even the little children can observe this structure. 
Cut the stem lengthwise, as well as crosswise, with a sharp knife, 
and require drawings. This structure suggests one of the first 
divisions of flowering plants, into exogens and endogens—and 
furnishes an excellent illustration of the latter. 

The /eaves grow from the joints, and are wrapped about the 
stem from joint to joint. They are long and sharp-pointed like 
a blade, have a plain margin, and are parallel veined. They are 
alternate on the stem. 

At the end of the stem is a d/ossom called atassel. This tassel 
is made of many little blossoms arranged on the branches of the 
main flower stem. Each little blossom seems like a little husk 
which has covered an anther. (Teach pollen-box if you choose ; 
qut now the children have come to a new thought, and are ready 
orf the term which expresses it. If the anther is new to them, 
bring a lily to school, show the anthers and pollen, and explain 
that pollen is necessary to produce fruit. Unless this dust is borne 
to the waiting ovary no fruit matures, So the stamen and pistil 
are necessary to reproduction of plants. Shake the corn tassel. 
The children see the dust or pollen. These blossoms contain 
stamens, then, whose anthers hold the pollen which we see.) 

Now look for seed. We find rows of seeds growing upon a 
stem or “ cob” from a joint on the stout stem below. This corn 
is wrapped close in soft leaves or husks. From the end of the ear 
hangs a bunch of “silk.” Examine the threads of silk. To what 
are they attached? Now question, and compare with the lily. In 
what part of the lily did we find the growing seeds? In the pis- 
tle. a part of the flower. Lead the children to see that the corn 
seed presupposes blossoms, once hidden in the husks, and that 
the pollen was borne to the ovary through the long tubes, or silk. 
How many kinds of blossoms has the corn? Which contains 
stamens? Which contains pistils? How did the pollen reach the 
ovary? What helped to carry itto the silk? Have you ever seen 
a red and white ear? How did it happen to be mixed ? 

“ But this observation has taken a week!” yousay. Very likely, 
doubtless even more. The children are just ready to hold the 
cornstalk in hand, and tell you all they have seen and thought. 
And now you are having nature study, observation, thought, and 
expression, and may emphasize the last, making the description a 
language lesson. 

The children have something to tell and want to tellit. So far, 
good. Now we must let them tell it without too many interjec- 
tions on our part. Indicate the order of telling by words or ques- 
tions, and then let everyone try. Give the oral practice before re- 
quiring any written work. 

The amount of language work required will vary with the grade. 
Third year pupils can do all which we have outlined. Ask less of 
less mature pupils. First year pupils will copy sentences telling 
of the corn, or give this oral description, or one like it. 


DESCRIPTION. 


This is Indian corn. It grew in a field on my father’s farm, and is taller 
than my father is. He planted it to get corn to feed our chickens. 

It has a fibrous root and stout stem. Its Jeaves are like sword blades. 
It has a tassel for a blossom. And it has other blossoms hidden in the ear. 
The tassel blossoms have pollen ; the blossoms in the ear have seeds. 

In connection with the observation should be much drawing of 
the parts studied. This leads to more definite observation. Draw 
roots, leaves, blossoms, or entire plant. This may be done in the 
drawing period. 

While studying the corn, read to the children from Hiawatha 
the beautiful description of Hiawatha’s wrestling with Mondamin. 
Make a paraphrase of it for the reading lesson, if you can, or if 
your pupils are old enough, let them read it. [ 

Now geography lessons suggest themselves, which likewise 
serve for language lessons. Whoplantsthe corn for us ? When ? 
How? What must he do before we can have it for food ? Who 
else works to bring it to us? So we study of farmers, millers, 
bakers, merchants, and railroads before our lessons are done. 

Music ought to lend us a helping hand. The thought which 
we sing inspires and comforts us. Let us find a Harvest Hymn, 
and sing it with our hearts as well as our lips. I like the foillow- 
ing, which our children sing :— 


HARVEST HYMN. 


“‘ We plough the fields and scatter 
The good seed on the land, 
But it ts fed and watered 
By God’s Almighty hand. 
He sends the snow in winter, 
The warmth to swell the grain, 
The breezes and the sunshine 
And soft refreshing rain. 


“ He only is the Maker 








Of all things near and far, 
He paints the wayside flower, 
And lights the evening star. 
The winds and waves obey Him, 
By Him the birds are fed, 
Much more to us, His children, 
He gives our daily bread. 


** We thank thee, then, O Father, 
For all things bright and good, 
The seed time and the harvest, 
Our life, our health, our food. 
Accept the gifts we offer 
For all thy love imparts, 
And what thou most desirest, 
Our humble, thankful hearts.” 


Through such a series of lessons the thought in the nature 
study is emphasized, and all the exercises of the day acquire new 
meaning. This working together gives unity and strength to our 
teaching. 

»¥ 


Insects. 


By FRANK O., PAYNE, 


Having constructed the bug box after the plans given in the 
THE JODRNAL of September 22, the next thing is to stock it 
with living things. 

These are easily obtained. The children will collect from every 
locality and the question will often be what to accept, and what 
to reject. Often more than one box becomes necessary, but as 
this is apt to lead to confusion, one only is recommended. 

It is not possible to give the exact names of insects which will 
be found. No two cases would be inhabited by the same deni- 
zens, but it is reasonable to assume that there will be members of 
the great families of insects, viz., straight-winged, net-winged, 
two-winged, scaly-winged, shell-winged bugs and bees. 

_ On this assumption I shall outline lessons on these typical 
insects. 

Every locality should be laid under contribution. Stones should 
be overturned, bark of dead trees removed, and whenever any 
creature of the insect world is seen, he should be taken with 
something of his environment. 

To explain, a caterpillar should be taken with the branch on 
which he is feeding ; rotten wood with the beetle found in it, etc. 

One such “ bug box” contained a bottle of water having some 
sort of larve, a baking powder box of vegetable mold ‘in which 
were some white grubs, another full of meal containing “ meal 
worms,” and numerous twigs bearing caterpillars. 

If these twigs are found in early September, they should be 
often renewed, and be set in bottles of water to prevent their 
wilting. Later inthe season the caterpillars will not eat so much, 
and late in September and October, no food need be given them, 
as they are usually ready to form their pupas then. 

Suppose then that there is among the insects, a grub. Watch 
the earth day by day. Keep count of the days. Note when he 
comes out. The size, shape, actions should be noted. 

If no grub should be there, beeties are at least plentiful enough, 
and something like the following may be asked :— 

How mapy parts has the body? 

Which part is largest ? 

How many legs? Are the legs all alike ? 

To which part are the legs fastened ? 

How many joints in each leg ? 

What kind of feet has the beetle ? 

How many wings ? 

How do the outer differ from the inner wings? What isa 
baby beetle (grub.) 

Beetles are often called bugs, but they are not real bugs. 


Do you see this beetle’s feelers? Some beetles have horns on 
their heads. 
Let us all try to get different kinds of beetles. Let us watch 


them every day and see how they live. 
LANGUAGE, 


The following sentences are selected from language lessons 
and number lessons on the beetle : 
The beetle is black. His wings are shining. 
This beetle is smooth. 
This little beetle eats potato leaves. 
That large beetle eats rotten wood. 
The beetle has rough legs. 
His legs have seven joints. 
His toes are like little hooks. 
His four legs are shorter. 
Do you see the little black eyes? 
There are knobs on his feelers. 
The feelers are like a little string of beads. 
The wings are hard like a shell. 
The outside wings are stiff, but the inside wings are thin. 
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There are fine wings under the shell. 
There are six legs. 
Three legs are on each side. 
The legs grow to the middle part. 
Beetles have a head, and a chest, and a big body. 
A baby beetle is called a grub. 
I saw a big white grub. 
The grub was in the dirt. 
The boy dug up a fat grub. 
This red beetle has black spots. 
That brown beetle is a “‘ June bug.” 
I saw a yellow and black beetle with long feelers. 
Beetles do not sting. 
Does this beetle eat dirt ? 
Do beetles bite boys and girls ? 
Beetles do not sting or bite us. 
We should not hurt these beetles. 
John found three beetles under a big flat stone. 
I saw a big brown beetle on the vine. 
I might multiply this list of sentences almost indefinitely, but 
I merely give samples taken at random from the children’s work, 


NUMBER, 


1. There are six legs on my beetle. 

2. Three legs + three legs = six legs. 

3. Two wings + two wings = four wings. 

4. One beetle has 6 legs; how many legs have 3 beetles, 5 
beetles, 6 beetles ? 

5. 4 wings — I wing = 3 wings. 

6. A beetle lost one leg. How many had he left ? 
, Sa are 7 joints in one leg; how many joints in all six 
egsi 

8. 9g beetles + 5 beetles — 2 beetles = ? 

9. A mother beetle had 12 little beetles, 3 flew away; how 
many were left ? 

10. A man told a boy that he would give him a cent for every 
ten potato beetles he would catch. The boy caught thirty 
beetles. How many cents did the man give him? 


GENERAL OBSERVATION, 


1, In catching insects note their locality, food, etc. 

2. Study them alive (a) their form, size, color, etc.; (6) their 
motions and locomotion; (c) food and manner of eating; (@) 
changes, etc, ; (¢) draw back, front, side, and end views. 

3. Call attention to all these, and encourage the children to 
talk about them, and write about them. 

4. Make observations the basis for number lessons from 1 
to 6. 

5. Finally, when the life history is as complete as possible, kill 
the insect with a drop of naphtha or benzine, and mount him for 
future use. 

We know far too little about insects, as regards their life his- 
tory. Intelligent people often betray the profoundest ignorance 
of the life history of the commonest insects. It is time to turn 
attention into this channel. It will broaden the mind. It will 
cultivate the heart. It will enrich the memory. It will furnish 
an exhaustless fund of material for language and number lessons 


oe 
Suggestive Lessons for Autumn. 


By ELLA M. POWERS, 


In the autumn let the lessons be adapted to the season as 
much as possible. The standard poets have all written about 


the autumn. Let these be read or recited. Among them are: 
Whittier’s “ Huskers,” “The Corn Song,” and “Autumn 
Thoughts.” Longfellow’s “Autumn” is a most appropriate 


poem to be learned. Scott’s “‘ Hunting Song,” Holmes’ “ Island 
Hunting Song,” and Bryant gives us a choice from many ; among 
them, selections from “‘ The Third of November,” “To a Water- 
fowl,” and “ A Winter Piece.” 

Let the children quote or read passages which they find that 
refer to the autumn. 

Find what events happened long ago in September, October, 
or November. Place these events upon the board as the days 
go by. Search old almanacs for information. For example, the 
month of October suggests : 

Oct. 1, 1807, Robert Fulton’s first trip. Where ? 


Oct. 7, 1849, Poe died. Where? Who was he? His char- 
acter? Genius? Writings. 
OcT. 12,1492, America discovered. Who? How? Where? 


Events connected with it. 

Oct. 19, 1781, Battle of Yorktown. Between whom? Re- 
sult ? 

Oct. 28, 1858, Joseph Worcester died. His great work. 

This may be continued indefinitely and prove of much interest 
to the children. 
Require classes in history to make a list of events that they 
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think will be recorded in future histories. Drill them upon these. 
In order to do this each pupil must watch the newspapers for 
important events. 

If the school be not provided with a collection of seeds, now is 
the time to make such a collection. Let them be placed in little 
boxes or bottles and properly labeled. Collect specimens of 
corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, flax, hemp, sugar cane, coffee, tea, 
rice, cotton, tobacco, orange, lemon, clover, timothy, beet, cab- 
bage, beans, peas, squash, watermelon, grape, apple, and as 
many others as are available. These seeds can be used in the 
history class, in conection with geography and again for busy 
work if necessary. 

Let one recitation be wholly confined to the different grains ; 
for example, discuss the cereals, barley, rye, and wheat ; consider 
the difference in structure, growth, and appearance. Make a 
drawing of each. When this is completed, ask which is the old- 
est, where it was first grown, where it is cultivated now, what 
are its uses, etc. 

Let another lesson be devoted to considering the wild flowers 
of the autumn. Let the children bring in late clovers, white and 
red ; asters, white and purple ; golden-rod; milkweed ; thistle; sun- 
flower. Discuss the different varieties and in connection with 
this have two or three poems read, as : Longfellow’s, “ Flowers ;” 
Lowell’s, “‘ To the Dandelion,” Whittier’s, ‘“‘ The Last Walk in 
Autumn; ” Holmes’ “The Flower of Liberty ;"" or Wordsworth, 
the poet of Nature, furnishes short, beautiful poems about these 
flowers. 

Let a lesson be devoted to the fruits of the autumn. Require 
the pupils to bring in nuts of various kinds, together with various 
kinds of grapes, pears, peaches, apples, plums. Consider the 
outward appearance, the coverings, their uses, compare the prin- 
c:pal kinds, notice the locality, whether it be upland, lowland, 
river banks, dry or wet soil, time of ripening, and means of dis- 
tribution. 

Another day prepare a lesson upon the various autumn veget- 
ables. Teil each child just what vegetable to bring to school. 
Among them may be a turnip, carrot, onion, beet, celery, cucum- 
ber, melon. Let them compare these, both the external and in- 
ternal structure, and follow closely the ideas presented upon the 
lesson of fruits. 

To vary these lessons let one recitation be given to the heavens 
in October which ever month it may be. Let each pupil make a 
diagram of the position of the planets and let a few of those 
wonderful pleasing stories in mythology be woven into such a 
recitation. 

Some day consider the authors that have been born in October. 
Try to find and learn a few choice selections from these writers. 

Grasses may prove a most interesting subject, Collect a vari- 
ety of specimens, tie the grasses in small bundles, giving each its 
common name and locality. Observe the distinguishing marks: 
reots ; fine or coarse, straight or spreading; stem, length and 
shape; leaves, simple or compound, opposite or alternate, shape ; 
veins, how attached to the stem; manner of growth, compare 
with the grains, make sketches of some of these grasses. 

A lesson on leaves always gives pleasure to children. Each 
can obtain a leaf from some tree, as maple, oak, poplar, horse- 
chestnut, beech, ash, willow, chestnut, elm, locust, and hickory. 
Also tet them bring in leaves from all fruit trees and all wood 
trees, 

Then make a very systematic classification; in ‘ Number 
One” group, place the leaves of all the foliage trees, as maple, 
elm, beech, birch, poplar, locust. Wumber Two, for wood, as: 
ash, maple, oak, chestnut. Number Three, for fruit, as hickory- 
nut, butternut, and orchard trees. 

Write out comparisons in color, form, edges, veins, stems. 
Sketch the leaves and color them with colored pencils, mount 
some of the handsomest upon stiff cardboard. Learn such quota- 
tions as: 

“Tis hopeless for one to vie 
In painting the autumn leaflets, 
And the blue of October's sky.” 


A lesson about insects, and another lesson upon autumn ber- 
ries can be planned in the same way by any teacher. 

The most diffcult of these autumn lessons may be the one 
upon trees. Classify according to shade trees, forest trees, and 
fruit trees. Let bark from these trees be before the class, also 
stems, leaves, and fruit. Study one of each kind and compare. 

Find out where each tree grows best, what its general shape 
may be, its foliage, why cultivated and its uses, find out about its 
branching, whether high or low, describe its leaves, its fruit, and 
the wood. After this is done compare the various kinds under 
each class as the red and white maples. Read about historical 
trees. Again require such selections as : 

Lowell’s “ Pine Tree,” “ The Oak,” “‘ The Birch.” Whittier’s 
“The Palm,” “ The Fruit Gift,” ‘Cypress Tree.” Longfellow’s 
selection from Hiawatha, beginning . 

“Give me of thy bark, 
O Birch Tree.” 


Collect specimens of foreign woods. 


Read about lumbering 
and ship building. 
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Any of these lessons may be followed by a list of autumn 
questions as: What is the oldest grain? 

What do the farmers call the second crop of hay ? 

Why do the leaves turn to a brilliant color in the autumn? 

What birds leave us in the autumn? 

Which nuts ripen earliest ? 

What name do we give to the moon this month ? 

How many kinds of seeds with wings can you find ? 

What variety of maple turns first? Why? 

Are the autumn flowers as fragrant as the earlier ones? 
Why? 

Which flowers are brightest ; those of spring or autumn ? 

What flowers can you find ? 

What are the squirrels doing ? 

What color are the woodbine berries ? 

What has become of the butterflies ? 

Describe a Husking Party. 

How do grasshoppers ‘ sing ?’ 

What is the color of the birch leaves now ? 

How did the milkweed ‘go to seed,’ 

Write a letter telling all you can about the autumn. 


¥ 
A Lesson in Ethics. 
By E. E. K. 


THE THREE RIDERS, 


Three riders set out tor the temple of Fame, 
Each booted and spurred and equipped the same. 
The first rode forth at a rattling pace, 

Like a jockey who wins an exciting race, 

The second set out with caution, slow, 

So that, when need was, he might faster go. 

The third rode steadily, quietly on, 

At a quick jog trot he could reckon upon. 


And which do you think will the winner be ; 
The hare, the tortoise, or number three ? 


The first one soon broke down, of course, 
He saved the saddle, but lost his horse ; 
The second met the regular fate, 

Dallied too long, and was just too iate. 
The third, 1 grieve and regret to say, 

Did not get there, for he lost his way. 

He thought so much of his regular trot, 
That to look at the signs he quite forgot. 


See how strangely things befall. 

Another, not thinking of Fame at all, 

Who was on his way to the breadfruit tree, 

To provide for his wife and children three, 

Went straightway into the temple of Fame, 

And innocently asked its name! 

They answered him. With a quizzical face, 

He remarked : “ It’s a most uncomfortable place.” 
Then he went on to the breadfruit tree, 

And home to his wife and children three. 


The moral? Well, if you can find it. 
Write it out, for I shan’t mind it. 
—Tudor Fenks, in Christian Union. 


QUESTIONS, 


What mistake did the first rider make? (That of thinking 
that excellence is easily attained and fame quickly won. Sudden 
fame is sometimes the result of accident, but it soon dies.) 

What mistake did the second rider make? (He set his goal at 
a truer distance, but in giving himself more time to reach it he 
also slackened his working pace. He, too, failed to realize that 
true fame is hard to win.) 

What was the mistake of the third rider? (He did not keep 
to one path and apply himself consistently and persistently to one 
pursuit. He dissipated his energies and so failed to arrive at the 

oal.) 
" What mistake did all three make? (They were mistaken in 
thinking that fame is to be had for the seeking. The greatest of 
industry would never enable an ordinary person to write such 
plays as Shakespeare’s, or win such fame as Washington's. They 
were mistaken, too, in thinking fame in itself worth pursuing.) 

What was the secret of the fourth man’s success? (He never 
thought of fame but sought excellence in his daily vocation, in 
duty to his family. This excellence came in so gh a degree as 
to bring fame unexpectedly with it. The noble worker knew it 
for a bauble when it did come and wisely chose to cling to his 
higher ideals of life.) 

NoTe,—Ask each question and get the class to discuss it as well as they 
can before giving them the prepared answer. Then let them discuss that, 
too, differ with it if they like, and improve upon it if they can. At theclose 
let them discuss, to the best of their ability, the relative value of Fame and 
Affection and then write a composition on Fame. 
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Editorial Notes. 


In a part of the work of recording the results of ob- 
servation upon subjects in nature study, the child may 
be taught to write and draw as addressing his own fu- 
ture self. “These things will not appear to you when 
you are grown upas they do now,” the teacher may say, 
“and you will be interested to know how they looked 
to you when you were a little child.” If this idea be ef- 
fectually used, an added and very direct motive for con- 
scientious delineation and description will be felt by the 
child and improved work will result. The added care 
in exact observation is the main thing. 





One of the forms “ children’s lies” take is in claiming 
originality for home-written compositions that are not 
theirs. Teachers cannot be too careful in accepting and 
questioning these compositions as genuine. Every time 
a child successfully palms off another's work as his own, 
he gets a practical lesson in deceit. A great deal of 
this deceit is practiced, too, in connection with parental 
notes of excuse for tardiness, absence, and failure to 
prepare lessons, etc. Busy and unprincipled (or thought- 
less) parents actually instruct their children to lie about 
these matters. When parental explanations are de- 
manded in writing it should be required that they be at 
least signed by the parent’s own hand, and the teacher 
should have absolute knowledge of the genuineness of 
the signature. 





To some people the complete separation of the public 
school from the control of the churches seems to give 
offence. Every now and then some one, usually a cler- 
gyman, will raise his voice in condemnation of the com- 
mon school system because it excludes religious instruc- 
tion. The charge as a rule is that the schools allow the 
children to grow up in ignorance regarding their Crea- 
tor, the salvation of their souls, and eternal life, and are 
hence responsible for the growth of indifference in re- 
ligious matters. The “hence” would be all right in its 
way if the schools were the only institutions having the 
care of the rising generation. But what about the 
home, the church, and the Sunday-school? Have these 
no part or lot in the matter? 





How hard it is to get the ordinary school child toask 
questions! No doubt or query ever seems to occur to 
him regarding the many, many facts and principles and 
operations he is expected to learn at school. Why is this? 
Is it a reflection on our teaching methods? With the 
motaer’s morning injunction, “ Mind your teacher!” 
resounding in his ears and the teacher's “ Do this ” and 
“Learn and say that,” become his daily, hourly guide to 
application, the child plods on, dutifully or reluctantly, 
and gets through his school work, and shouts with joy 
when dismissed from it. Why? Is not the school a 
part of his life and its tasks a means of growth to him? 
Growing should not bea distasteful process—is not out 
of school. How do schools compare in this respect ? 
Do the pupils of No. 59 make equal progress in their 
studies with those of No. 69, and do it more happily? If 
so, what is the reason? 





If teachers would study their pupiis as closely as their 
pupils study them, there would be less friction in school 
government, 
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In a strong and enjoyable article on “ The Composi- 
tion Affliction,” a contributor this week opines that the 
word “Composition” should be dropped from the school 
program. We heartily support this radical suggestion. 
As long as the call of school authorities is for “ compo- 
sitions twice a month ;” as long as the teacher’s thought 
is fixed upon “ composition day ” or “ the hour for com- 
position:” as long as every little school community 
must yield its “ composition class,” without regard to 
the beggarly crudity of thought and preparation which 
most such communities exhibit—so long will the com- 
position remain a thing separate from /i/e. 

The dreary old ways of the composition class, in 
which “ Ambition” was a favorite subject with the 
teacher according as her pupils lacked or were ignorant 
of aspiration toward the ideals he failed to give them, 
were due to the belief that this subject must be taught 
by itself. NO subject can be taught by itself—least of 
all composition. There is awholesomeness about most 
of the “language work” that has crept in below to un- 
dermine the stately edifice in whose lonely and echoing 
halls the composition ghost once stalked supreme and 
terrible, that comes wholly of its correlation with other 
subjects. Much of it is aimless and desultory, bringing 
the New Education into disrepute when it is most ne- 
cessary that it should make headway, but nearly all of 
it is connected with the real studies, the thought, the 
life of the pupil and to some extent an outflow of what 
he has made his own. 

Out of this, in time, as the idea works its way upward 
into the higher grades and receives a better practical 
development, will come the real composition idea, re- 
juvenated and polished. Pupils long accustomed to re- 
production exercises in the varied forms demanded by 
the exigencies of study in many fields, will find their 
growing minds producing more or less in the way of 
original thought and tending to express this in forms of 
outflow similar to those long used in reproductions and 
studied in the literature of the subjects they have be- 
come conversant with as students. 

Then will come the time to reinstate the term “ Com- 
position ” in school curricula, for then composition will 
be studied as an art. The pupils will be encouraged to 
write at any time their spontaneous thought and hand © 
in the result on the appointed day ; or they will be 

assigned a subject that has been partially developed in 
class. The most suitable form in which to embody 
this fruit of thinking will usually receive consideration 
by teacher and pupil in advance of the effort and the 
result of the pupil’s work will be subjected to compari- 
son with literary models and helpful criticism of a high 
standard of value. 

The “language” lessons were needed to raise the 
pupils to this plane of work. A better culture in all 
departments of study is needed as much. No wonder 
the thought of composition day is still a bugbear where 
it still means the day of hatching out a live chicken 
from a china nest egg. 





Were the schoolmaster as noisy as a politician, or 
as visible as an orator, or as charming as an artist in a 
studio, the public would hasten to crown with laurels 
at least all those great in this calling ; but they live and 
die in a world where those who lay the mighty founda- 
tions of a cathedral are forgotten, compared with those 
who carve its columns or design its colored glass.— 
Prof, David Swing. 
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A young man, a graduate of a college of note, applied to the 
principal of a normal school for employment, and after some con- 
versation was given a situation. In the course of the talk the 
young man frankly said, “ 1 don’t know anything about the science 
of education ; I have taught one winter, but I was just feeling my 
way as all beginners do; I could not give any instruction in teach- 
ing.” “Oh that’s all right,” said the principal ; all you will need 
to do will be to teach mathematics.” This the young man did for 
two years, but he did a good deal of thinking ; he says it was not 
easy for him to see why the institution was called a normal school. 
The incident leads to the inquiry whether the central idea in the 
true normal school should not be education. 


An agent writes: I met a bright, cheery fellow this summer 
who was full to the brim about himself and his school—a private 
institution, I listened to him with much interest; he had in all 
about 120 pupils ; of these 14 were boarders and he wanted more 
because there was a very nice profit in this class, &c. &c. He had 
og teaching eleven years and had saved several hundred dol- 
ars. 

Now I thought it was my turn to say something and I began 
by referring to the meeting of the teachers at Asbury Park. “I 
never attend them—no use.” Then I brought up the educational 
papers. “ Don't take them; they are sent to me once in a while, 
but I’ve no time to read them.” 

Now I thought it was time for me to do a little talking that 
wouid show him where he stood. I turned from education and 
said: “I lived for several years in P——. I needed to employ a 
physician and made inquiries; finally I called on him; I found he 
never conferred \ ith other physicians, or read medical journals, 
nor did anything to learn the latest methods employed in typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, &c., nor what was done in hospitals at home or 
abroad,nor looked for the new medicines that are proffered as bet- 
ter remedies, &c. Finding this state of things I calledon a young 
man who had lately come to the town and he proved to bea great 
contrast ; he was a reader of several medical journals, had a small 
library, knew the latest remedies and methods, I selected him for 
my family physician ; he is taking the business away from the elder 
physician, who in fact is a man possessing a very sound mind, but 
a sound mind is only the foundation.” 

All the above I tried to make effective, and so it proved; I 
had pulled a copy of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL out of a pack- 
age and he took it up and turned it over. “ 1 have never subscribed 
to such a paper, but I believe I will; 1 guess I’ll get two dollars 
and fifty cents’ worth out of it.” 


A Northern teacher who has been traveling through Arkansas 
writes a letter that shows he is homesick. He is amazed to find 
that “the school-houses are often miserable shanties, the school 
term is three to four months held in the summer, and no winter 
term at all; no maps or charts are seen, and in fact they don’t 
know what such things are, and worst of all they think they have 
the best schools in the world.” So they say everywhere; and 
the state teachers’ convention would probably pass a resolution 
to that effect. 


Let the teacher write these four lines on the blackboard, and 
ask the pupils to ill each blank witha word of four letters ; these 
words to be different in mea’ ing, but composed of the same letters. 
To the name that first reaches us (sent by the teacher with pupil's 
age), we will send a book; It is a neat puzzle: 

He gave a and reached the ground ; 
Then came a —— from steeples high ; 
And —— he grows though freedom found, 

His —— was love of liberty. 





_ President Choate of the constitutional convention (which has 
just closed) said in his farewell address : 


‘*And then there was our common school system, that other foundation 
of the civilization itself, of which the people of this state well so proudly 
boast. We have done much for that. We have secured the establishment 
throughout this state of common schools in which all the children of the 
state may receive at the public expense an adequate education. We have 
guarded against that danger which had excited so much apprehension with- 
in the borders of this commonwealth, that perhaps there was already begin- 
ning, and likely to centinue and to grow, a diversion of money raised by 
taxation for educational purposes into sectarian hands and control. All 
that we have successfully and, as I believe, absolutely accomplished by our 
educational article.” 


The splendid pertra't of President Swanstrom, of the Brooklyn 
board of education, which appeared in last week's special issue of 
THE JOURNAL should have been credited to A Descriptive His- 
tory of Brooklyn, a work of which mention is made in the book 
review department. 


The Kindergarten Magazine writes: 

Col, Parker's summer school as usual attracted hundreds of teachers to 
Cook County normal, to attend his symposium study of the child. This 
year has really opened a new era in the work through the recent publication 
of the colonel’s handbook on the ‘‘ Theory of Concentration.” With this 
for text-book the teachers entered enthusiastically upon their summer’s 
study, These representative workers from nearly every state in the union 
return to their charges filled with the spirit of achievement, more of sponta- 
neity and genuineness, more of the creative and less of the drudgery of teach- 
ing. Mrs Parker presided over the zsthetics in her gracious and thorough 
manner. The practice departments were carried by the regular corps of as- 
sistants, giving living illustrations of the spirit of the work. 
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Dr. O. W. Holmes, 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the poet and the last of a genera- 
tion of great writers, including such men as Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell, and Emerson, died at hisshome in Beacon street, 
Boston, Oct. 7, of asthma from which he has suffered more or less 
for several years. His end was quiet and serene, befitting so 
beautiful and noble a life. 

Dr. Holmes was born at Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 29, 1809, and 
at the age of twenty was graduated at Harvard. His first choice 
of a profession was law, but finding that distasteful he took up 
medicine and went to Europe to study. From 1836 to 1847 he 
was professor of anatomy and physiology in Dartmouth college, 
in the latter year becoming professor of anatomy in Harvard. In 
1849 he gave up his medical practice and devoted himself to liter- 
ary work, 

In his college days Dr. Holmes was a frequent contributor to 
The Collegian, a periodical published by a number of Harvard 
students. His fame as a poet, however, did not spread beyond 
the university walls until 1830, the year after his graduation, At 
that time there was some talk of breaking up the old frigate Con- 
stitution, whose glorious career had endeared it to the heart of 
every patriotic American, There were many people who opposed 
the measure on account of the service which the ship had rendered 
the country, and among these was Oliver Wendell Holmes. To 
him the country owes the preservation of the Comstztution. He 
was but twenty-one years old at the time. a slender, inexperienced 
stripling. Unheralded and unexpected, ‘‘ Old Ironsides ” appeared 
in the Boston Advertzser, and in a day Holmes was famous. 

The year that Holmes obtained his medical degree he published 
a volume of his poems, many of which he had written in his col- 
lege days. Among these was “ The Last Leaf,” one of the best 
examples of his skill in blending the humorous and the pathetic. 

In 1857, when the A¢/antic Monthly was founded, Dr. Holmes 
was asked to contribute, and his response was “‘ The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table.” This famous series of papers attained 
such popularity that the success of the magazine was assured, and 
at the same time Dr. Holmes became known as one of the lead- 
ing writers of prose in the country. It was followed in 1860 by 
“ The Professor at the Breakfast Table,” which thirteen years 
later was succeeded by “ The Poet at the Breakfast Table,” pub- 
lished afterward under the title of “ Elsie Venner” (a novel), These 
are noted for their knowledge of human nature, keen satire, bright 
wit, pathos, and ridicule of stupidity and folly. They contained 
some of his most delightful poems, as “The Chambered Nauti- 
lus.” Among his best known humorous poems and lyrics are, 
“‘ The One Hoss Shay,” “ The Boys,” and “ Union and Liberty.” 
“ The Guardian Angel,” a novel, appeared in 1867. 

Dr. Holmes possessed an especial aptitude for writing lyrics 
and metrical essays for special o casions. Songs, odes, and rhymed 
addresses for gatherings, sad or joyous, greetings to priuces, 
heroes, novelists, and poets, inaugural and dedicatory verse, hu- 
morous stanzas read at literary breakfasts—in all of these he 
showed himself equal to the occasion and capable of mingling wit 
and wisdom with agreeable and forcible effect. 

The poet's spirit remained light and his intellect keen in old 
age. His latest work of importance, “‘ Hundred Days in Europe,” 
published several years ago in the A//antic Monthly, was marked 
by the same delightful wit and humor as his earlier prose. Many 
will call to mind his ‘‘ Broomstick Train,” a poem on the electric 
cars.in which his imagination connects this modern means of loco- 
motion with the Salem witches. 

In his “ Fable for Critics,” Lowell characterized the styl 
Holmes in the following discriminating lines : 





There is Holmes, who is matchless among you for wit, 
A Leyden jar always full charged, from which flit 
The electrical tingles of hit for hit. 


His are just the fine hands, too, for weaving you a lyric 
Full of fancy, fun. feeling, or spiced with satiric, 

In a measure so kindly you doubt if the toes 

That are trodden upon are your own or your foe's. 


On the occasion of Holmes’ 80th birthday, Whittier wrote this 
sonnet, which is worth quoting here: 


Climbing the path which leads back nevermore, 
We heard behind his footsteps and his cheer ; 
Now, face to face, we greet him, standing here, 
' Upon the lonely s:mmit of four score. 
Welcome to us, o’er whom the lengthened day 
In closing, and the shadows deeper grow, 
His genial presence, like an after glow, 
Following the one just vanishing away. 


Long be it ere the table shall be set 

For the last breakfast of the Autocrat, 

And Love repeats, with smiles and tears thereat, 
His own sweet songs, that time shall not forget. 
Waiting for him the call to come up higher ; 
Lite is not less, the heavens are only nigher, 


Few writers have the good fortune to be as thoroughly appre- 
ciated in their lifetime. He was loved by thousands who had 
never seen his face as no other writer probably ever was, excepting 
Longfellow. Each birthday during his last years brought a 
shower of congratulatory letters and telegrams. It is said he was 
interviewed by newspaper men more than any other man in New 
England. Sometimes he read his own poetry in public, and he 
did it with an unction and grace that no professional reader could 
imitate. 





The twelfth annual meeting of the council of school superin- 
tendents of the State of New York will be held at Buffalo, Oct. 
17,19. The headquarters will be at the Genesee house. 


Tonic-Sol-fa is making more headway now than it has done for 
some time. It has just been introduced in Miss Porter’s school 
at Farmington, Conn., and in other schools of note. It is exten- 
sively used in England. 


A correspondent in San Francisco details at length the misery 
arising from having a state publish its own text-books. He sends 
us numerous clippings that show the present system of state 
publication of text-books is offensive to most teachers. 


The School of Political Science of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, which is conducted by Dr. Lewis G. Janes, 
recommends Na/zons of the World, by Vincent S. Walsh, and 
The State,by Woodrow Wilson, as text books for classes in Euro- 
pean politics. 


The state normal school at Oswego, N. Y., has adorted vertical 
writing. Teachers and pupils are very enthusiastic over it. Up- 
per grade teachers say they can look over examination and class 
papers in one half the time formerly required for this sometimes 
very tedious work, 


At Houston, Texas, on Sept. 19, was laid the corner stone of 
the Houston high school, a building that is to cost $100,000, Ad- 
dresses were delivered by State Supt. J. M. Carlisle, Dr. O. H. 
Cooper, of Galveston, and others, of whom mention was made in 
last week’s issue of THE JOURNAL. 


Prof. W. H. Lynch, of Mountain Grove, Mo., opens with 257 
pupils in his flourishing academy. He has been a subscriber 22 
years, paying cash in advance; he has taught 31 years; he has 
done well and attributes much of his success to THE JOURNAL, 
which he declares makes a man teach for right principles. 


Denver, Col., is working hard to have the N. E. A. meet there in 
’95, and it looks as if the warm invitation of the plucky city will be 
accepted. The Colorado School Fournal says that the railroads 
give assurance of hearty and tangible co-operation, and that as 
soon as it is officially announced that Denver is selected, move- 
ments will be at once inaugurated to secure pleasure and satisfac- 
tion to the visitors, and the outcome of the meeting will be made 
second only to the San Francisco and Denver meetings of the 
Knight Templars. 


Principal H. R. Skinner, of the Waresboro (Georgia) high school, 
found the following words written on a piece of paper and posted 
on his door, “ If you don't leave this place before dark, Saturday, 
you will get your portion in hell before midnight.” 

The only fault that Mr. Skinner has been guilty of has been 
strictness in discipline. We sincerely hope that this admirable 
quality will not doom him to destruction ; the place mentioned by 
the writer of the note would seem to be his sure destination rather 
than that of the school principal. 


The recent meeting of.the Clinton county, IIL, institute, was 
the largest ever held in the county, 344 teachers enrolling. Each 
afternoon one of the instructors gave a lecture. The best of these 
were: “A Day in the Senate Chamber,” by Supt. Bostwick, of 
the Clinton schools; “Our Nation's Hero—Abraham Lincoln,” 
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by Prin. French, of Hyde Park high school; “Child Study,” by 
Miss Cuddeack, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and “* Geography,” by 
Supt. F. L. Calkins, of the schools of Washington, Ill. The talk 
on geography was particularly well received. It provoked a lively 
discussion. 


The 48th annnal meeting of the Connecticut Teachers’ associ- 
ation will be held in Hartford, October 19, 1894. Among the 
speakers will be Pres. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Supt. Lull, of Quincy, Mass.; Prin. Apgar, of 
Trenton, N. J.; and Sec. C. D. Hine, of New Britain, Conn. 
The following will have charge of the different sections: High 
<chool, Prin. Isaac Thomas, of New Haven; grammar school, 
Prin. T. H. Patterson, of Bristol; primary section, Supt. Charles 
W. Deane, of Bridgeport ; kindergarten section, Miss Fanniebelle 
Curtis, of New Britain; Supt. F. A. Verplanck, of So. Manchester, 
is the president of the association. 


The Natson has a letter from W. H. Johnson, of Granville, 
Ohio, in which answers are cited from “ 1001 questions and an- 
swers in U. S. History, published by Burrows Bros., Cleveland, 
O. These questions and answers are cited : 

(159.) What of Professor Morse’s invention ? 

(Answer.) ‘* He invented the magnetic telegraph, which was the grandest 
event during Polk’s administration.” 

(160.) What was the first news ever sent on the wire ? 

(Answer.) ‘The announcement of Polk’s nomination.” 

(569.) What was the Bland silver bill ? 

(Answer.) ‘* Itdemonetized silver and made gold the sole standard of our 
currency !” 


The institute recently held at Jamaica. N. Y., was attended by 
224 teachers. School commissioner Dr. James S. Cooley opened 
thesession. Conductor Archibald C. McLachlan spoke on “ Hab- 
its of Work,” giving a striking comparison between “ mind fitting ” 
and “ mind building.” “Drawing ” was treated by Miss Himes. 
Supt. D. A. Preston gave a talk on “ The Relation of Superinten- 
dents and Principals to their Subordinate Teachers.” Dr. Edgar 
Dubs Shimer, professor in the School of Pedagogy of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, lectured on * The Crime of Low 
Aim.” 

Dr. Shimer’s talk was inspiring. After pointing out the danger 
of fossilizing he urged self-culture as the surest antidote to the 
poison of sluggish self-content. The living, bubbling waters of 
a perennial spring are a joy forever, but no one is fond of a stag- 
nant pool, If a teacher wishes to become respectable in his pro- 
fession, that is, worthy to be looked at not merely once, but again 
and again, he must aim higher than to know a little something of 
everything ; he must strive to know everything about some one 
thing. To this end let him focus every power on some one study 
rather than a few of his powers on many studies. 

The realms of intellect, feeling, and will were spied out and 
their possibilities exploited. How to gain intellectual authority, 
emotional poise, and power to discipline were dwelt upon at 
length. 

A high ideal of what the teacher may dare to hope, to do, to 
become, was presented in order to inspire a yearning for higher 
reaches of thought and action, to dispel contentment with present 
accomplishment and to prevent arrest of growth. 


The teachers’ normal class at Newman, Ga., has been a suc- 
cess in the past year. Supt. J. E. Prendergast writes: “A 
graded course in pedagogy has been pursued, much attention 
being given to history, principles, methods, and civics of educa- 
tion. The teachers purchased the books needed in this course, 
and seemed to read them with pleasure and profit. Besides the 
direct work on these lines, various other matters pertaining to 
teaching have come up before the class, and have been so dis- 
cussed and so disposed of as to prove a source of information 
and strength to all the members of the class. The attendance 
of teachers has been good ; and they have at all times cheertully 
complied with any request as to taking part in the work of the 
class. 


The New Jersey State board of education at its recent meeting 
elected the following county superintendents: Robert Gwynne, 
Jr., Salem county; Elmer C. Sherman, Essex; Dr. George C. 
Houghton, Hudson ; John Terhune, Bergen; James D. Donnell, 
Passaic; and John Enright, Monmouth. Four candidates were 
presented from Hunterdon county, and as no decision could be 
reached the appointment went over to the next meeting. W. F. 
Powell, of Camden, and ex-Senator William H. Carter, of Burling- 
ton, were chosen trustees of the Bordentown colored industrial 
school. 

State Supt. Poland reported that the new township school law 
was meeting with less opposition than was anticipated, and he be- 
lieved it would alldisappear. Supt. Matthews reported that the 
new school census shows an increase of more than eighteen thou- 
sand children of school age in the state. 


Supt. P. W. Search, formerly of Pueblo, Col., who is widely 
known through his system of individual teaching, is the new su- 
perintendent of schools at Los Angeles, Cal. Ata reception re- 
cently given him he gave an address on “ The Ideal School Sys- 
tem,” in which he pointed out the errors in the graded public 
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school. He held that the schools are graded too closely, and 
that there is too much composite education and not enough in- 
dividual instruction. There must be adequate provision for the 
actual necessities of each and every child, not as component 
parts of a great central mass, but as individuals. There are ad- 
vantages in gradation and centralization, but they must be of a 
different kind. The day is = that moved all pupils through the 
same grooves and called for the performance of all details of 
work simultaneously. Henceforth it must be not the pupil for 
the school, but the school for the pupil. 

A teacher from Los Angeles writes : “ The teachers of Los An- 
geles are congratulating themselves, the children, and the com- 
munity at large, upon the election of Supt. Search. He is a pro- 
gressive man, of strong individuality, enthusiasm for his work, 
and upright character. The outlook for the Los Angeles schools 
is very encouraying, although we are badly overcrowded.” 


“ The Professional Training of Teachers ” is the title of a very 
suggestive article by Prof. M. V. O’Shea, of the Minnesota state 
normal school at Mankato, who is well known to the teachers of 
the country as an enthusiastic advocate of child study. Speaking 
of his favorite subject he says : 

‘An effort is usually made to have the prospective teacher discover for 
himself the more obvious principles of mental activity, both by reflection 
upon the activities of his own mental life and by the observation of mind 
phenomena in the world about him, He is led to discern the intimate rela- 
tion between body and mind, to discover for himself the law of mutual 
affection, and to trace the application of this fact in educational procedure. 
So it will be seen that the purpose is to initiate him into the habits of care- 
tul, intelligent observation of the facts of mental activity as displayed under 
the ordinary conditions of the class-room, and to lead him to make correct, 
serviceable interpretations of what he observes. As an aid toward this, 
many normal schools include in their curricula special studies of child-nature 
in the concrete, in order to train teachers to habits of exact, scientific 
study of individual pupils under their charge, and also these individuals 
when they are combined into classes. The value of this work, when it 
is carried on intelligently, cannot be overestimated; for it leads the 
teacher into those habits of trying to find some remediable cause for 
every undesirable manifestation of child-nature in the class-room which 
constitutes the most praiseworthy and serviceable attainments that those who 
deal with children can become possessed of, Such study 1s usually of 
great benefit to teachers by pointing out to them defects in vision and 
other physical imperfections in pupils, which render them incapable of 


the highest and best work which they could otherwise successfully un- 
dertake.”’ 


Pennsylvania. 


An examination of applicants for the certificate of qualification 
to teach sewing in the public schools was recently held in Phila- 
delphia. “It was conducted by Miss Lydia Kirby, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, and was a very comprehensive one. Abil- 
ity to sew was, of course, a requirement. but not the only one b 
far. Skill in drafting and cutting of patterns of infants’, boys’, 
girls’, men’s, and women’s apparel was a part of the examination, 
Besides, candidates must be proficient in English and in the art 
of teaching little girls how to make hems, tucks, ruffles, etc. A 
successful examination entitles the candidates to a trial certificate 
of qualification. This certificate terminates and becomes veid 
at the expiration of one year from the day on which the holder 
begins teaching as a regularly elected teacher in any of the public 
schools, unless within that time her teaching shall be reported 
favorably. The report being approved a permanent certificate is 
granted. 


The Lycoming county normal school at Muncy, Pa., is having 
a very prosperous summer term, with between 200 and 300 of the 
county teachers in attendance. Fred. W. Robbins is the efficient 
principal. This school has done a good work for the teachers of 
the county. 


Emporium, Pa., has recently built one or the neatest school 
buildings in the state, and has it well equipped. Mr. Harry F. 
Stauffer is principal of the schools, 


The thirty-first annual session of the Berks county, Pa., insti- 
tute was attended by nearly 470 teachers. 


It will be remembered that Prof. Shortlidge, while insane, shot 
his wife, at Media, Pa. At the trial Sept. 27, upon the conclu 
sion of the day’s medical testimony and after a brief a by Judge 
Clayton, the case was given to the jury. In about an hour and a 
half the jury returned a verdict of not guilty by reason of insanity. 
The verdict was not a surprise, and after it was announced 
Prof. Shortlidge was remanded to the Norristown asylum, to re- 
main until cured. 


The state normal at East Stroudsburg, Pa., of which Prof. G. 
P. Bible is principal, is a new school but among the most pro- 
gressive. It was the first, for instance, to introduce sewing, plain 
and fancy, dressmaking and al! sorts of fancy needlework. Clay 
modeling, plaster paris molding, mechanical drawing and other 
lines of manual training are also among the studies in the normal. 

The state normal school at Bloomsburg, Pa., of which Dr. J. 
P, Welsh is principal, has an equipment worth over a quarter of 
a million dollars. The trustees spare no expense to add to the 
comfort and well-being of the students. They have recently pro- 








vided a passenger elevator, a fine gymnasium, and new class 
rooms and dormitories. 


PERSONAL NOTES, 


L. A. Beardsley has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Milton, Pa., in place of Supt. S. O. Goho, who resigned to ac- 
cept a permanent position with the American Book Company, 
with headquarters at Harrisburg, Pa. Supt. Beardsley is a grad- 
uate of Cornell—was several years a teacher in the state normal 
school, Lock Haven, Pa., and during the past two years has been 
principal of the schools at Warren, Pa., where he had already been 
elected for another year. 


C. P. Garrison has been elected superintendent of the school 
of Du Bois City, Pa. 


A. F. Stauffer is supervising principal of the schools of 
Wellsboro, Pa. He was recently elected superintendent at Mil- 
ton, Pa., but declined, the Wellsboro board having appointed him 
for two years at an increase of salary. 


Charles Lose, who with kis family has been spending his 
summer vacation with friends in Lycoming county, has returned 
to Philipsburg, Pa., where it is said the schools rank among the 
very best in the state. J.C. Irwin, secretary of the school board, 
is one of the most efficient school men in the state. 


J. C. Houser, who has been elected supervising principal 
of the schools at Danville, Pa , is already on the ground perfecting 
arrangements for the ensuing term. 





New York City. 


On Saturdays in the University School of Pedagogy lectures are 
given from ten to eleven o’clock in course IV., Institutes of Peda- 
gogy; in course III., Descriptive Psychclogy; and in course I , 
Ethics. From eleven totwelve o’clock, seminaries mest in course 
IV., Institutes of Pedagogy ; in course III., Descriptive Psychol- 
ogy; a lecture is given in course I., History of Education, and a 
seminary meets in course 1V., Educational Classics. From eleven 
to twelve o'clock, and from one to three, a seminary meets in Ex- 
perimental Psychology. From twelve to one o'clock, a seminary 
meets in Comparative Systems of Education. 

From Monday to Friday inclusive, ten other seminaries meet 
between the hours of two and six in the History of Education, in 
Experimental Psychology, in Descriptive Psychology, in the Insti- 
tutes of Pedagogy, and in the History of Philosophy, in Physiolog- 
ical Pedagogics, and in School Organization and Management. 


The Teachers college, located at Morningside Heights, N. Y., 
offers Saturday classes to the teachers residing in the metropolitan 
district. These are designed to meet the needs of principals and 
superintendents of schools, specialists and general teachers in 
secondary schools, teachers in public schools, and college gradu- 
ates desiring to pursue graduate studies in pedagogics. 


Dr. Lewis G. Janes has recommended Na/ions of the World, 
published by E. L. Kellogg & Co, as a text-book for his civil 
government classes in the Adelphi academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE JOURNAL has more than once told the story of Helen A. 
Keller, the deaf, dumb, and blind child. She is now thirteen 
years old, and has learned to speak, after eleven lessons. She can 
also understand the speech of others by placing her fingers gently 
on their lips and throat. Her education has been acquired with- 
in six years, and though it has been in rather a desultory fashion, 
she has a culture which is rare in a girl of her age who has all 
her faculties. She is an omniverous reader, and has a remarkable 


ory. 

Helen Keller’s education is to go on at the new school for the 
deaf at 42 West Seventy-sixth street, to be known as the Wright 
Humason school. It is to be conducted as other private schools, 
only the instruction will be adapted to the deaf and dumb. The 
system will be oral, that is, it teaches the dumb to hear by watch- 
ing the movement of the lips. Both teachers in charge of the new 
school, which is to open in November, are experienced in the oral 
method of instruction. 


Educational Associations. 


Oct. 17, 18, 19.—Council of School Superintendents of State of New York 
meets at Buffalo, office of Supt. of Public Instruction, Municipal building. 


Oct. 19.—Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, Hartford; Pres. F. A. 
Verplanck. j " ' 
Oct. 25-27.—Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, Providence. 


Oct. 26-27.—New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association, Concord. 

Oct. 26-27.—Northern Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Aurcra. 

Nov, 7-9.—Louisiana State Public School Teachers’ Association, Monroe. 

Nov. 9.—New England Association of School Superintendents. 

Dec. 26-28, —Montana State Teachers’ Association, Livingstone. 

Dec. 26-28 —Idaho State Teachers’ Association, Moscow. Pres., J. W. 
Faris, Pocatello ; Sec'y., Mrs. C. R. Mann, Boise City. 

Dec. 26-28.—South Dakota Educational Association, Huron. 
Gleason, De Smet ; Sec'y., Kate Taubman, Plankington, 

Arizona Territorial Teachers’ Association, Phoenix, late in December or 
early in January, 


Pres. R. 





Correspondence. 


In your issue of May 26, p. 573, under ‘‘ Correspondence,” regarding the 
solution of the first few problems you say “that in arithmetic as in algebra 
any two quantities that have the sign of x or of + between them are but a 
single quantity. Please state upon what authority you base above state- 
ment and oblige, 

Omaha. F. W. H. 

It is hardly necessary to cite any authority; a x 6=aé and 
 =3. Any algebra will have the first of the above forms, and 
any arithmetic the second. There are several ways in which the 
above may be expressed ; and three or more terms may be used. 
Thus 3 x 4 x 5 = 60. 


In considering the use of the term ‘‘number" it seems to me there is a 
wrong use of it in such a sentence as ‘‘ Write the number four on the 
board.” Am I right ? A. C. B, 

Newark. 

Number is primarily a feature attribute, or quality of bodies, 
when their quantity is considered. It is readily perceived by a 
young child that one apple is bigger than another; later on he 
may express his perception differently stating it that one has 
more quantity in it than the other. This general perception of 
quantity is considered, and one object is perceived to have twice, 
thrice, etc., as much as another. The concept of a common unit 
is formed. Number is the definite idea of quantity as when I say 
there are five sheep. This idea must have an expression ; it may 
be in words, letters, or figures. The proper form would probably 
be: “ Write an expression of the number four on the board in 
figures.” The character written is not the number but an ex- 
pression of the number. 


Would you require pupils to punctuate articles dictated ? Pr. a. 

No. You are after the spelling—work for that solely : of course 
you will have them observe the usual rules for capitalizing and 
for using periods and question marks. We say the usual rules, for 
there are certain rules that should be in the minds of young children. 
But in usual dictation exercises pay no attention to the punctuation 
otherwise than as above. To stop and say why should a comma 
be placed after this or that word would demand much time and a 
pupil needs to know a good deal about sentence structure to com- 
prehend the explanation. All that he will come to by and by. 





Will you kindly inform me whether after a cadet has been graduated 
from the military academy at West Point, he is allowed to return home, or 
whether he enters the army service of the United States government? A, 

Upon graduating, the class is divided by the academic board 
into three sections of varying and unequal members, according 
to class rank; the highest, usually very small, and sometimes 
wanting, is recommended for promotion in any corps of the 
army; the second, in any corps except the engineers ; the third, 
in any corps except the engineers and the artillery. Commis- 
sions for the rank of second lieutenant are then : sually conferred 
by the president of the United States in accordance with these 
recommendations. 





Did Washington show any interest in free public schools ? 
at er reference was made as though he had. 

enice. 

Bv his will made July 9, 1790, he gave $4,000 to the trustees of 
the academy of Alexandria towards the support of a free school 
for the purpose of educating such orphan children, or the children 
of such other poor and indigent persons who are unable to ac- 
complish it with their own means an] who in the judgment of 
the trustees are best entitled to the benefit of this donation. He 
had previously given a thousand pounds to the academy. This 
would show that he was deeply impressed with the importance 
of education. In his will he ordered all his slaves to be set free 
at the death of his wife; all infant slaves at that time were to 
be taught to read and write and some useful occupation. 


In a sermon 
Oo 





A simple method of constructing a five-pointed star or a pentagon has been 
brought to my notice by Mrs. Hardinia B. Powell, of the State Industrial 
School for Girls, Columbus, Miss., which is sufficiently near to accuracy for 
most purposes, and which may be of interest to those of your readers who 
are not familiar with it. 


A 





-¢€ Fig. 2 F 


Draw the lines DE and AB crossing each other at right angles, making 
CD and CE each 18 units, and AC and CB each 13 units. Join DZ, and 
produce the line making DF 36 units, then join AF, In like manner join 
£B, and produce the line, making EG 36 units, then join AG. Tocon- 
struct a pentagon join the points AZ, EF, FG, GD, DA 

Geo. B, KILBON. 
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Do the degrees of longitude vary in length ? 


If so how do they vary ? 
Newark. 


M. R. G. 

The number of statute miles in a degree of longitude, vary 
according to the latitude. At the equator there are 69.16 statute 
miles ina degree. At 5°, 68.74; at 10°, 67.96; at 15°, 66.66; 
at 20°, 64.86; at 25°, 62.57; at 30°, 5980; at 35°, 56.58; at 40°, 
52.92, at 42°, 51.53; at 45°, 48.87; at 50°, 44.44; at 55°, 39.56; 
at 60°, 34.59; at 65°, 29.24; at 70°, 23.67; at 75°, 17.91; at So°, 
12.02 ; at 85°, 6.03; at 90%, 0.00, 





What is the white pumice stone composed of, and where is it found ? 
S. M. 

The best quality comes from the island of Lipari, in the Tyrr- 
henian sea, It is a mountainous island formed of lavas and other 
volcanic products, The stone is found in a narrow valley en- 
closed by hills, 1,500 feet above the level of the sea. Workmen 
dig deep burrows in the hills and work within by candle light. 
As they find lumps of pumice stone, they are sent to the seashore, 
sorted, packed, and shipped to different markets. 





There is a rule by which the numbers 1-49 or 1-81, or any square, ending 
in odd number may be arranged in a square so that the columns of figures 
from top to bottom, left to right, or diagonally from corner to corner will, 
when added, come to the same sum. Can any teacher give this rule? For 
instance : 4 3 8—15 

93 ss 

27 6—15 
at im 
15 15 1§ 15 15 

It might be profitable occupation to set the pupils, to hunting 
for this rule. 





Below is a problem which was given by the state board of education of 
the state of Washington, Feb. 8, 1894. The question is, is this a true state- 
ment? ‘‘I sold goods at ten (10) per cent. gain, but if they had cost $100 
more I should have lost ten per cent. by selling as I did. Find the cost of 
the goods. 1 copied this problem just as it is on the paper from which I 
have taken it, eS 

Yes, it is a correctly stated question. By it we know that the 
selling price was ten per cent. more than the cost and ten per 
cent. less than the cost plus $100. One hundred dollars, then, 
equals 20 per cent. of some number midway between tlie cost and 
the cost plus $100. The whole of this number is $500. The 
lesser number is $450 and the greater $550. The lesser num- 
ber is the cost. The cost plus ro per cent. of itself is $495, or 
the selling price. Had the cust been $550 a sale at $495 would 
have involved a loss of 10 per cent. as per question. 





Describe the different kinds of United States money. 
redeemed ? % 

The gold coins of the United States are the gold dollar (not 
coined since 1890), the 2}-dollar piece or quarter eagle, the 3- 
dollar piece, the 5-dollar piece or half eagle, the 10-dollar piece 
or eagle, and the 20 dollar piece or double eagle. The measure 
of value of United States money is the dollar, which is equal to 
23.22 grains of pure gold. The gold dollar actually weighs 25.8 
grains, as it is 75 alloy. One silver dollar contains 412} grains 
of silver, 3% fine; 7 ¢., 371} grains of the pure metal. The gold 
coins pass at their face value in other countries; silver coins and 
paper notes do not because they are only representatives of the 


How is paper money 
A. B. 


‘ value of gold. 


The paper money of the United States consists of treasury 
gold certificates, treasury silver certificates, treasury notes, and 
bank notes. The gold certificates read: “ This certifies that 
there have been deposited in the treasury of the U. S.——dollars 
in gold, payable to the bearer on demand.” They are issued in 
denominations of $20 and upward. The silver certificates read : 
“ This certifies that there have been deposited in the treasury of 
the U.S.——silver dollars, payable to the bearer on demand.” (On 
the back.) United States silver certificate. This certificate is 
receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when so 
received, may be reissued. They are issued in denominations of 
$1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, $5,00c, and $10,000. 

The treasury notes of 1863 read: “The United States will pay 
the bearer —— dollars. (Back.) This note is a legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, except duties on imports and 
interest on the public debt.” The treasury notes of 1890, read : 
“ The United States of America will pay to bearer —— dollars in 
coin.” “ Legal tender act, July 14, 1890.” (Back.) “ This note 
is a legal tender at its face value in payment of all debts, public 
and private, except when otherwise expressly stipulated in the 
contract.” They are issued in denominations of $1, $2, etc., to 
$10,000. The national bank notes read: “ National currency. 
Secured by United States bonds deposited with the treasurer of 
the United States.” “The —— National Bank will pay the 
bearer on demand —— dollars.” (Back.) “ This note is receiv- 
able at par in all parts of the United States in payment of all 
taxes and excises, and all other dues to the United States 
except duties on imports and also for all salaries and other debts 
owing by the United States to individuals, corporations, and 
associations within the United States, except interest on public 
debt.” They are issued in denominations of $5 and upward. 
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One Teacher’s Experience. 

He was a young man with but a few years’ experience in teaching, but he 
was enthusiastic in his work, had studied much, and was trying in his first 
city grammar school to do his best for his pupils, Last year he began a 
course of language work that he had long planned for, and had hoped to be 
able to try. The two classes in his room, one of them in its last year, 
showed a lack of power of observation and less power to describe what had 
been observed. Trips out of school hours to gas works, a paper mill, and 
other places were made the sources of much enjoyment on the part of the 
scholars, and of language work in school. 

In the spring, walks to places of interest and across fields in the vicinity of 
the school-house were thoroughly enjoyed by all. In winter work in the 
line of nature study was taken up part of the time, helping both observation 
and expression in a large degree. 

At the end of the year he was satisfied that in ability to express thought, 
to observe carefully, and to spell and punctuate correctly, his two classes 
had improved more than any others he had ever had, in the same time, by 
any other method. The parents were enthusiastic over the interest their 
children took in the school and their studies. 

The end of the summer term drew near. He was considering the promo- 
tion of his graduating class to the high school, and was planning much for 
the future, when the superintendent came in and gave the class an oral test 
in technical grammar. They could have written an interesting account of 
their last tramp, and spelled and punctuated it correctly, but they made 
nearly a failure of analyzing and parsing the passage selected. Their 
teacher was told that they had done miserably, more so than any other 
school in town, and grave doubts were expressed as to their fitness to enter 
the high school. 

What to do in the future in regard to nature work and language is still 
an undecided question. 

(The above was suggested by an article on ‘‘ School Excursions” in a re- 
cent number of THE JOURNAL.) Ww. 


Bible in Institutes. 

Will you please answer through the columns of THE JoURNAL How fo 
use the Bible in a county institute ? L. 

Kimball, 

The plan usually employed in institutes at the East is for the 
conductor to read the first verse of the selected chapter and the pu- 
pils to read the next, and soon. In some, a prayer follows offered 
by the conductor, at the close of which all join in the Lord’s 
Prayer, or at the close of the reading all join in the Lord’s Prayer. 





A year ago having finished a course in an academy and wishing to earn 
some money for continuing my studies in college I decided to teach sckool. 
and engaged in a country district school of about twenty or twenty-five 
scholars. I began, confident that I was well qualified in every particular, 
but upon attending the county institute had my eyes opened for the first time 
and became convinced that I did not know the first thing about it, and now 
from my experience since then believe that I am entirely out of place in the 
school-room. 

In the first place the work is distasteful tome. I do not love children and 
take no voluntary interest in them or their future welfare ; am impatient 
and fretful, easily discouraged and willing to succumb to environments 
rather than rise above them. Although realizing what a teacher should be 
I cannot exert will power enough to raise myself to that high standard. I 
do not grasp abstract ideas readily and cannot apply what | do understand 
practically. I have read Page's ‘‘Theory and Practice of Teaching,” 
White's ‘“‘ Elements of Pedagogy,” and many other works on education, but 
instead of being encouraged and enlightened by them have been disheart- 
ened and confused, and now, having undertaken to teach a school of about 
forty pupils, feel my utter incompetency, and seriously think of resigning to 
engage in some other business. I amin my nineteenth year now and think 
it would be well to stop while young enough to undertake something else. 
Have quite a good deal of talent as an artist or draughtsman, and would 
probably make a successful architect. Anxiously awaiting your early reply 
I remain, W.A. C. 

I should not judge from your letter that you would not in time 
become a very good teacher; your distrust of yourself is a very 
good sign, You have but to go on and daily do your level best ; 
be sure to enter into the lives of your pupils ; ask them questions 
about themselves and feel an interest in them. You will find they 
need it. Daily improve your will power ; do things that ought to 
be done, no matter if you don’t like to do them; this will euucate 
you. Your letter shows that you need to be educated ; you were 
not educated in the academy—not for the duties in your school ; 
you must educate yoursslf. Be thankful for the opportunity. 
Do not allow yourself to think of giving up. If the small diffi- 
culties that arise in the school frighten you, what will you do 
when the great difficulties of life present themselves ? } 

No matter what you may think of doing next year your busi- 
ness this year isto make a success of teaching that school. If you 
fail in teaching you will most probably fail in the next thing you 
undertake. Rise in the morning with the determination to make 
a model school of yours; go to bed with the same determination. 
You cannot find something easy in which you will surely suc- 
seed. Don’t think you can fail as a teacher and succeed as a 
architect. Write again in a month. 





In a lecture at Chautauqua the Romanesque style of architecture was re- 
ferred to, but not explained, I shall be glad to have the editor state what 
is this kind. L. E. F 

Winsted. 

The foundation style of architecture is the Greek, this is exem- 
plified by the Madeleine in Paris, Girard college in Philadelphia, add 
the treasury building. New York. There are three orders or kines 
of pillars : the Ionic, Doric, and Corinthian. The Romans copind 
and expanded the Greek style; the Pantheon and arch of Con- 
Stantine are examples. From about 300 A. D. to about 1000 the 
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typical architecture was in the hands of the early Christians and 
churches began to be built; the style —— is called early 
Christian ; two styles of churches prevailed, Basilicas and Baptis- 
teries, one founded on the plan of the Roman basilica or business 
exchange the other on the large domed apartments of the Roman 
baths. The eastern empire preferred the dome and still prefers 
it; the western empire preferred the basilica form (along, rectan- 
gular apartment with a round expansion at one end); later a 
transept was added to obtain the form of the cross. 

From about 1000 A, D. to 1200 what is termed the Roman- 
esque style prevailed; it was the period of the round arch. This 
is sometimes called the Norman style because the Normans intro- 
duced it into England; the more correct term is the Romanesque. 
In this style towers were used to give massive effect to the struc- 
ture ; timber roofs were used mainly, From 1200 A, D. to 1500 
the Gothic style came into use; in this the pointed arch is used ; 
in most buildings the roof is of stone; the nave is carried up high ; 
the columns of the Romanesque style become piers; buttresses 
are employed ; there is fine window tracery; the surface is often 
cut into decorative forms; stained glass is used. Canterbury, 
England, has a fine example of this style. From 1500 on to the 
present is the period of the Renaissance style. St. Peter's at 
Rome and St. Paul's at London are examples of this style. Cor- 
inthian columns are used as “engaged” columns—that is, to 
break up the surface. All present styles are of the classes given 
above or some modification of them. The Boston museum of 
fine arts is Italian gothic; the city hall, N. Y., is Renaissance, 
There is what is called nineteenth century Renaissance; of this 
the opera house in Paris is a fine example. 





I am thirty years old, have been teaching seven years, was two years at a 
college, have read several books on education, and think I see pretty clearly 
the difference between the New Education and School Routinism; I take 
some pleasure in hearing a boy state truths that I know must be new to him, 
but I am dissatisfied with the life of the school-room and it grows on me 
every year. 1 earn a fair salary, have laid upsome money, am a single man. 
Now, shall I remain in the school-room ? I ask myself this question quite 
often in May and June; then comes thevacation and I feel more willing to 
go back to work and for two months I feel quite satisfied. 1 have been 
asked by good business men if I intended to continue teaching. This has 
puzzled and disturbed me, for it has seemed to me that they have read my 
thoughts, have found out that I did not like teaching. - 

I notice that you reply to questions, and at last have determined to ask 
this question of a stranger. I am aware that you cannot fully comprehend 
my case, but, as I must have advice, I venture to ask that you try to imagine 
how I feel, I have not settled upon any kind of business that I should go 
into should I give up teaching. Here again I would like advice. eG 


As you suggest, it is not easy for one who does not know your 
temperament or tastes to give positive advice on a matter so im- 
portant. It would be well for you to consult some clergyman of 
settled habits of mind, a man of observation as well as culture, 
and let him give his opinion. A clergyman is named because he 
would be better able to comprehend the advantages of a schol- 
astic life than a man of business; these latter, as a rule, under- 
rate the scholastic life. But a conference with such a man would 
not be enough. It might be a good thing to try business for a 
year or so, and if you did not like it to return to teaching. _ 

It certainly is not a des‘rable condition of mind—that question- 
ing state of mind. Are you sure you would not question if you 
were in business? There are minds that. no matter what the 
occupation, want something else. Perhaps you have such a mind. 
But again there are men who should not teach, who have no taste 
for it; there are men who would succeed admirably in business 
and like business. Considering your letter with some care, it 
would appear that you are one that should leave the school-room 
as soon as you can find an opening. It does not matter so much 
what you do; you may have to try two or three things before 
you find something congenial. It is well to bear in mind that 
the lawyer, the doctor, the merchant, are doubtless like yourself, 
anxious to find something else that would suit them better. Life's 
work is work and from some points of view distasteful. There 
is drudgery even in being aking: Prince Albert is reported as 
saying: “It’s a deuced bore,” when it was suggested that it must 
be delightful to ride through a shouting throng of people. You 
will not be really satisfied until you try something else; look 
around and find that something else, using good judgment and 
try it. 





What number of Germans were hired by King George in the Revolution 
to fight against the Americans. It was denied that this was done by an 
English teacher at our county institute. E. G. P 

Watsonburg. 

The duke of Brunswick, the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, the 
hereditary prince of Cassel, Count of Hanau hired out troops to 
King George. There were 4,300 Brunswick troops, and 13,000 
Hessians. Besides the money paid in subsidy the German 
princes, got seven pounds, four shillings, and four pence, for each 
soldier furnished ; for each killed as much more. 





Will you kindly tell me where I can get full information about the public 
land for free settlement ? L. H. 


Write to the Public Land Office, Washington, D.C. 
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Give a classification of plants in regard to structure of stems and leaves. 
&. &. J. 


_ So far as the stems are concerned they are either exogens, hav- 
ing distinct wood, bark, and pith, the wood forming a layer be- 
tween the other two like pines, oaks, etc.; or endogens those that 
increase in size by internal growth and elongation at the summit ; 
having the wood in the form of bundles or threads irregularly 
distributed throughout the entire diameter, not forming annual 
layers, and with no distinct pith. This class includes all palms, 
true lilies, grasses, orchids, the banana, pineapple, etc. The 
leaves of exogens are mostly netted-veined ; those of endogens 
parallel-veined. 


Fractions and Mixed Numbers 


TREATED LIKE WHOLE NUMBERS. 
Divide 41} by 4,9. 
I, = 4'9)4139 
41} 





Process —9Q x yy = $} = 572 Or 5} 
9x 4=36. 3645; =41} 


: 4) 
2. 413) 2014'5(43— or 4334 
4 4yy 





Iyy How to proceed. 
_ The fraction is in the way, we must bring down 1's. 3°, stands 
in the ten’s place. If we move it one place to the right its value 
is increased ten times and it becomes §$. Now add it to +, and 
bring down the 1 and we have 114} or 18%, 41; will go into 
18, three times, 47',)1872(3 
1313 


4y'2 OF 43 





Remainder 


4 
Making a fraction ae or $+ 


472 





In teaching rule of three examples text-books freely assumes that to dig a 
trench 20 feet deep is just twice as laborious as to dig it 10 feet deep. A 
moment’s reflection tells us that apart from the task of breaking away the 
earth, the difficulty of digging a trench increases in a faster ratio than its 
mere increase of depth, A well a yard square and 100 feet deep costs vastly 
more in excavation than a ditch of the same capacity, and only a yard square 
in its cross-section, 

_In practical experience there are a thousand examples where the over- 
simplified cases of text-books have to be qualified radically, I once visited a 
widely advertised health-resort where, truly enough, the June temperature 
was announced as averaging 66%,—but every day of my eight days’ sojourn 
we had frost, The 66° was an average of extremes that rose to 80% and 
more, and which dipped below the freezing point! Some one should write 
a strong article on ‘‘ Averages and their Fallacies.” The bane of teaching 
is its liability to settle down into ruts. A wise qualification of text-book 
examples is needed, I. G. 





In letters from educational friends a line frequently finds a 
place which shows that the severe toil of the editors meets with 
appreciation. Supt. Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia, writes, I read 
every word of THE JOURNAL with much interest.” 





Leading Events of the Week. 


Many buildings destroyed in Wichita, Kan., by a tornado.— 
Germany files a protest against the one-tenth of a cent differen- 
tial duty on sugar in the new tariff ——The Japanese legation in 
London denies that Japan has offered an apology to Great Britain, 
with money indemnity, for the sinking of the transport Kow Shing 
by the cruiser Manzwa——A tornado at Little Rock, Ark., 
wrecks the state penitentiary and insane asylum and unroofs 
many buildings.——Death of Prof. David Swing, the famous Chi- 
cago preacher.——President Nujfiez, of Colombia, is reported 
dead and a revolution is threatened in that country——A furious 
storm in Cuba and the other West India islands wrought destruc- 
tion to everything in its path, and played havoc with everything 
afloat.—— Brazil abrogates the reciprocity arrangement with the 
United States.——The railroads show vastly increased earnings. 
——Death of Andrew G. Curtin, the famous war governor of 
Pennsylvania.——The corner-stone of the Commercial Travelers’ 
Home laid at Binghamton, N. Y.——Cabinet councils sum- 
moned in London and Paris to consider the Madagascar question. 
The crisis, which might mean war between France and England, 
was brought about by the attempt of the French to establish a 
protectorate over the island.——China is massing troops to pro- 
tect her capital ; no Chinese troops are now in Corea. The Jap- 


anese, knowing that cold weather will set in in about three weeks, 
are moving vigorously. Wi-ju, the famous walled city on the 
border, fell into their hands without a struggle, and the cry now 
is, “On to Pekin!” 
rection in China. 


At the same time there are signs of an insur- 
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New Books. 


The text-book that is the out-growth of actual work in the 
school-room is the one that, all things considered, will best meet 
the needs of other schools. In the teaching of rhetoric, like that 
of grammar, there has often been too much theory, and not enough 
practice. In the Elementary Composition and Rhetoric of Prof. 
William Edward Mead, of Wesleyan university, an attempt has 
been made to combine the two in just proportion, The book is 
the result of a long period of teaching of the subject in secondary 
schools and college. He has laid special emphasis on the choice 
and treatment of themes, his aim being to get the pupil into the 
habit of choosing one sharply defined topic and telling in clear and 
well-arranged sentences exactly what he thinks. Constant prac- 
tice and merciless criticism are to be encouraged. So far as is 
possible, the work of the composition is to be combined with the 
study of literature; this study is encouraged by the author by 
frequent extracts from prominent English and American authors. 
Suggestions for literary studies are given in the chapter on 
“Studies in Literature.” (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. 90 cents.) 


The poets that have loved children and taken an interest in them 
are the ones that should become acquainted with. It is the pur- 
pose of Ellen M. Cyr in The Children’s Second Reader to picture 
Longfellow and Whittier in such a way as to make them real per- 
sonages, and also to lead up to such of their poems as appeal to 
the little ones. We know of no other reader in which a plan like 
this is followed, but there can be no question of its effectiveness in 
getting them interested early in the best writers. The first les- 
sons contain short words and short sentences, and certain poems 
are indicated as appropriate for the teacher to read to the chil- 
dren. There are alsonature lessons. The lessons increase in dif- 
ficulty and well known poems are given for the pupils to read. 
The pronunciation of the more difficult words is indicated at the 
head of each chapter. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 40 cents.) 


A series of French texts is being issued, intended principally for 
beginners, although it will contain some volumes suitable for stu- 
dents who have attained some proficiency in reading. No. 2. in 
this series is Méle-toi de ton Métier, by Mlle. L. Bruneau, edited 
by W.S. Lyon, M. A., modern language master in the grammar 
school, Manchester, England. It contains a vocabulary giving 
the words by pages and also an index to the vocabulary. The 
type is large and clear and the volume 1s carefully bound in cloth. 
(Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York. 20 cents.) 


Believing that full justice has not been done by writers to the 
Hebrew race, John T. Ashley, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has taken up 
their defence, embodying the results of his researches in a small 
volume, entitled Hebrew Influence on Civilization. The Greeks, 
he thinks, have been credited with more than their share. The 
fact is they borrowed largely from Eastern nations, especially from 
the Hebrew. To what extent the world is indebted to these 
earnest and intellectual Semitics, the author sets forth clearly in 
these pages. (Published by the author, 446 Willoughby avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


Temperance Teaching for Boys and Girls in Homes, Societies, 
and Schools is a manual for scientific instruction prepared by Mrs. 
Howard M. Ingham. Its thirty-eight lessons are short, concise, 
simple, yet scientific, and cover the whole range of instruction re- 
garding alcohol and narcotics, both from the physiological and the 
moral standpoint. The influence of alcohol and tobacco upon 
the body, blood, brain, nerves, as well as upon morals and upon 
society, are brought out in such a way that mothers with their 
own children, as well as teachers of children’s societies and bands 
of hope, cannot fail to find the book of substantial value. (Mrs. 
Howard M. Ingham, National, Nonpartisan W. C. T. U., East 
Cleveland, O. 25 cents.) 


A Descriptive History of Brooklyn is a magnificent work in 
two large volumes of about twelve hundred pages (9x13 inches), 
edited by Henry W. B. Howard, assisted by Arthur N. Jarvis. It 
was issued in commemoration of the semi-centennial of the Brook- 
lyn Dazly Eagle and the occupancy of its new building,and contains 
nearly thirteen hundred illustrations, including maps, portraits and 
views of buildings: The history is covered from the New Nether- 
lands settlements to the present day, and the manifold interests 
of the great city at the present are fully described. The matter 
bears evidence of very careful preparation, while the illustrating, 
printing, and binding are first class. Brooklynites and all inter- 
ested in the city will be glad to own so excellent a work. (Pub- 
lished by the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Dazly Eagle, Cloth, $12.50.) 


A recent number of the Religion of Science library is Dzseases 
of Personality, by Th. Ribot, professor of experimental psychol- 
ogy in the College de France. It is a scientific presentation of 
this subject, treating of organic disorders, emotional disorders, 
disorders of the intellect, dissolution of personality, etc. (The 
Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 25 
cents.) 
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THE 
Werner Educational Series. 


CHICAGO: 160-174 Adams Street. 
NEW YORK: 163-167 Potter Building. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1326 Chestnut Street. 
BOSTON: 36 Bromfield Street, 
MINNEAPOLIS: 421 Century Building. 





TO THE EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC :— 


The Werner Company take pleasure in inviting the attention of 
Teachers, Superintendents and School Officers to the fact that they have 
recently acquired by purchase the school text-books formerly issued by Messrs. 
Porter and Coates, Philadelphia, and the Columbian Book Company, St. Louis, 
They will hereafter publish and supply these standard books and add to the list 
in due time a complete series of texts covering all departments of school and 
college work. it is their aim to furnish the best books at the least expense 
possible. 

To this end the Company wiil spare neither pains nor expense in securing 
the most competent authorship that the educational field affords. Their long 
experience and extensive knowledge of book making are evidence of their ability 
to place upon the market standard books possessing the highest degree of 
mechanical excellence. 

With these promises the Werner Company bespeak the confidence 
and business support of the American Educational Public, feeling assured that 
their ability to merit the same will rest not only on the superiority of their 
publications, but also upon straightforward and honorable business methods. 

Correspondence with reference to the examination and introduction of their 
text-books is cordially invited and will receive prompt and satisfactory atten- 
tion. Information in regard to proposed changes will be appreciated and 
acknowledged. Price list and particulars supplied on application to any of 
the above addresses. 


@*ese eee eaeasesseszsesescesecesseeseeeseeuceseusseequs42exuq4q4erlcee 


Respectfully, 
THE WERNER COMPANY, 


Publishers. 
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One of the best of George Sand’s stories, La Petite Fadette, 
has been abbreviated and edited with notes for Heath’s Modern 
Language Series, by F. Ashton-Binns, M. A., of Balliol college, 
Oxford, England. In spite of the condensation, the thread of the 
story has been preserved. The many dialectic and archaic words 
are explained in the notes. Readers of French literature will be 
glad to add this to their list of French works. (D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston. 30 cents.) 


Six Months’ Preparation for Reading Caesar, by Frederick B. 
Richardson, A. M., of the Cutler school, New York, is intended to 
furnish the necessary preparation for reading the first four books 
of Czsar in the shortest possible time. It is intended for very 
young pupils, but may be used with advantage by older ones. 
The main features are as follows: Therules of pronunciation are 
applied from the beginning. The verb is taught first, that the 
pupil may begin with complete sentences, The cases, with their 
more common meanings, are explained and illustrated one by one, 
and not until all are mastered is the declension given as a whole. 
Instead of the four principal parts, the three stems, the present, 
the perfect, and the perfect participle, are given. The stem only of 
nouns and adjectives (unless the nominative is very irregular) is 
given in the vocabularies. Many details of grammar are omitted, 
making the book small in size. The sentences in each article not 
only illustrate some new principle, but are also a review of nfany 
old principles. In each lesson the pupil is given explicit directions 
as to what to study. As the sentences studied are taken from 
the first four books of Czsar, after pursuing the course here laid 
down the pupil will have little difficulty in reading that classic, 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York. gocents.) 


A very interesting volume entitled Anatomy in Art has 
been prepared by J.S. Hartley, who is well-known as an ad- 
mirable sculptor, The purpose of the volume is to present a sim- 
ple and direct method of studying the external anatomy of the 

uman form, in either action or repose. The ten chapters relate 
to the skeleton, the muscles, the head, the front and sides of the 
trunk, the back, the arm, the thigh and leg, deep muscles, pro- 
portion, and modeling. It cannot but be a helpful book for stu- 
dents in modeling the human figure, and is cordially commended 
= ~ notice. (Published by the author, 145 West 55th street, 
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Young people are likely to consider the study of physics dry: 
and so it is when the ordinary text-book method is pursued. 
Weave the experiments together in the form of a story and they 
will read of them with avidity. This is what has been done by 
Prof. Arthur A. Upham, of the Whitewater (Wis,) state normal 
school in a little volume entitled Frank and Kate and How They 
Found Out. Experiments are described relating to properties of 
matter, states of matter, pressure of air, center of gravity, centri- 
fugal force, the pendulum, specific gravity, water-wheels, pumps, 
the lever, wheel and axle, the pulley, etc., in the form of tamriar 
conversations. The book is intended as a supplementary reader ; 
it will do much toward easing the ascent of the hill of science. 
(Tracy, Gibbs & Go., Madison, Wis. 50 cents.) 


In reading prose or poetry, in examining an art gallery, or even- 
ing in perusing a daily paper one is frequently reminded of the in- 
fluence of Greek and Roman thought on our age. The person of 
even ordinary education, therefore, should have some knowledge 
of the mythology of these nations. A concise text-book on the 
subject entitled A Hand-Book of Mythology, by E. M. Berens, 
has just been issued. The author has sought to present a life- 
like picture of the deities of classical times as they were conceived 
and worshipped by the ancients themselves, and in the legends 
which form the second portion of the work, a picture of the old 
Greek life. In one chapter is given some interesting particulars 
respecting the public worship of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
and an account of their principal festivals. Great pains have been 
taken not to admit a passage that would offend the most scrupu- 
lous delicacy. As some teachers object to the school use of pho- 
tographs from antique sculptures, two editions of the book have 
been made, one with the original wood-cuts and the other with 
twenty-one half-tone reproductions of some of the most beautiful 
antique statues. Those ordering should specify which edition 
they want. (Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York. $1.00.) 


No teacher of geography can affora to pe witnout the uttle book 
by Col. F. W. Parker, entitled Outlines of How to Study Geog- 
raphy. It is surprising how much valuable matter he has suc- 
ceeded in condensing into so small a space. The teacher who 
studies and teaches geography after the plan here laid down 
cannot fail to have a broader conception of the subject. The 
syllabus indicates its relations to geology, mineralogy, meteorol- 
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ogy, physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, ethnology, history, ge- 
ometry, arithmetic, art, language, etc. Directions are given for 
field study and field excursions and then follow questions indi- 
cating the way to study water sheds and river basins; also out- 
lines of work for the different months, with relief maps. The part 
(illustrated) on “Chalk Modeling or Surface Drawing” is con- 
tributed by Ida Cassa Heffron and the “Suggestions for Field 
Sketching,” by Helen B. Gregory. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 


A new edition (the eighteenth) of the Analytic Geometry of 
Prof. Edward A. Bowser, LL. D., of Rutgers college, has just 
been issued. In this volume plane geometry is treated and an in- 
troduction is given to geometry of three demensions. It is de- 
signed as a text-book for colleges and scientific schools, and the 
object has been to exhibit the subject in a clear and simple man- 
ner, especially for the use of beginners, and at the same time to in- 
clude all that students usually require in the regular undergradu- 
ate course. The student will find here presented the symmeti- 
cal and normal forms of the equations of the right line and the 
plane, the equations of the ellipsoid and the plane tangent to the 
ellipsoid, and the formulz for the distances of a point from a line 
and plane. Though important, these are not usually given in ele- 
mentary works. A large number of examples are given at the 
ends of the chapters, with hints for the solution of the more diffi- 
cult ones. (D. Van Nostrand Company, 23 Murray and 27 War- 
ren street, N. Y. $1.75.) 


Most of the chemistries are too extensive in aim, too bulky, and 
too costly for the ordinary student. In the Organic Chemistry, 
by the late George Wilson, M. D., F. R. S. E., of the University 
of Edinburgh, revised and enlarged by H. G. Madan, M. A., F. 
C. S., fellow of Queen's college, Oxford, the aim has been to pre- 
sent the subject in a strictly elementary way, to make the student 
familiar with the properties of the chief elementary substances and 
their more remarkable compounds _In conformity with this aim, 
much greater space has been devoted to such subjects as the gen- 
eral properties of matter, weight, chemical affinity, the laws of 
combining proportion, the atomic theory, nomenclature, chemi- 
cal notation, etc., than has been customary in works of this kind. 
The first 108 pages are to be read and then re-read after the stu- 
dent has acquired more familiarity with the properties of chemi- 
cal substances. He will thereby get a clear conception of chemi- 
cal laws. The book in its enlarged form, will be of vast service 
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in classes in the higher schools and in colleges. (D. Van Nostrand 
Company, 23 Murray and 27 Warren streets, N. Y. $2.00.) 


For those who are unable to secure a good teacher in language, 
and who have the patience and perseverance to study system- 
atically, Hugo's Simplified Series will prove a great boon. The 
volumes cover four languages—French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian, Each set contains four small books Grammar, Exercises, 
and Conversation ; a Reader ; Composition Simplified, and a Key. 
The grammar gives, the declensions and conjugations that are 
necessary to begin reading, in the smallest space possible. The 
main features of the Reader consist of the translation of every 
word on each page in foot-notes, so that the pupil does not lose 
time or patience by being obliged to turn to a vocabulary on an- 
other page or to a dictionary ; and the character of the contents, 
which consists of amusing anecdotes in which the student will be 
interested, and which give the language as spoken, instead of dry 
extracts from classical authors. In the Exercises and Conversa- 
tion the pronunciation of every word is spelled out. This feature 
will prove a great help not only for those who haven’t teachers, 
but also for those who have. Only a glance at these books is 
needed to show their extreme simplicity. Such excellent helps 
as these ought to encourage thousands to take u > the study of 
language at home. (Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union square, 
N. Y. Each language, 75 cents the complete set.) 


There are many blood purifiers, but only one Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is re- 
liable, and which cures. 


~ 


T#£ SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year, 

To meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly paper, THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, for Prim- 
ary Teachers, is $1.00 a year. THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FoUNDATIONS is a monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year, OuR TIMES 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year. 
‘Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E. L. Kettocc & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 
oth Street, New York. 
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Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ. It contains nothing 
injurious. Formula on each label. For thirty 
years used with best results for the Prevention of 
Mental and Nervous Exhaustion and for restor- 
ing health and vigor to the over-worked, weak- 
ened, or brain-wearied. 
Descriptive pamphlet free on application. 

Prepared only by F. Crosby Co., 56 W. asth St., N.Y. 


Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 
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CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Sore 
By mail 50 cents. 
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General Notes. 


The Kindergarten News for October is 
a very attractive number. The leading 
features are a portrait and sketch of Caro- 
line T. Haven, of the Workingman’s school, 
New York city, and a poetic tribute to Froe- 
bel and validictory address, by Mary L. 
Read, entitled *‘ The One Prophetic Soul,” 
read at the graduating exercises of that 
school last June. Then there are articles 
by Ellen F. Wiggin, Alice Latherington, 
Kate L. Brown, and others. The depart- 
ments of “Current Opinion and Editorial 
Comment” are of unusual interest. 


Some teachers are excellent for one posi- 
tion and some foranother. Itis not always 
easy to find just the right place. A good 
teachers’ agency will find it, if it is a possi- 
ble thing. Try a registration with Kerr & 
Hyssoon, Union School Bureau,2 West 14th 
street, New York. They only charge for 
postage until after a position has been se- 
cured. 


Most people want to get as much as 
possible for the money. That is the reason 
why so many orders are received by the 
Great American Tea Co., 33 Vesey street, 
N. Y. They sell coffee, tea, spices, etc., as 
cheap or cheaper than they can be pur- 
chased elsewhere, and besides gives numer- 
ous premiums. The thrifty housewife who 
buys of them will soon have her china closet 
filled with handsome ware. 


Milton once said: ‘We do amiss to 
spend seven or eight years merely scraping 
together so much miserable Latin and Greek 
as might be learned otherwise easily and 
delightfully in one year.” The aim of the 
Interlinear Classics of Charles DeSilver & 
Sons, Philadelphia, is to lighten the labor of 
acquiring Greek and Latin. These include 
Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. 
John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis. They 
also issue Clark’s Practical and Progressive 
Latin Grammar ; adapted to the Interlinear 
Series of classics, and to all other systems. 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's 
American Speaker, Pinnock’s School His- 
tories, Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s 
French Series, etc. 


Many think that both coffee and tea are 
objectionable beverages. There is a bev- 
erage, however, to which it would be hard 
to find an objection—cocoa. Baker's 
Breakfast Cocoa is made without the use 
of alkalies or other chemicals or dyes and 
is absolutely pure and soluble. It may be 
obtained of grocers everywhere or of Wal- 
ter Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass. 


Few things in literature are more de- 
lightful than Frank R. Stockton’s short 
stories. In the choice of subjects and the 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious “headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





management . them he is thoroughly 7 1. : 
original; his style is all his own, Admir- H d Sars*: C 

ers of this meatier writer will be pleased 00 Ss pn ures 
to learn that a collection of his stories, en- “I have proven the 
titled Fanciful Tales, has been edited for} ' truth of the above in my 
the use of schools by Julia Elizabeth own experience. I know 
Langworthy, of the Chicago public schools, Hood's Sarsaparilia to be 
with an introduction by Mary E. Burt. worthy of more than ts 
These are much akin to the old classical vonage Bnd “ as batong 
myths and folk-lore and can be read by “ 4 "Eaaied a ou. 
children from eight to ten years old. na Settee oni “myo 
Charles Scribner's Sons invite teachers, 


intendent d school boards t mated that I had 
superintendents, and school boards to ex- 
amine it. Consumption 


and that I would not live 


THE HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS long. I had heard so 
much in favor of Hood’s 


OF MICHIGAN AND THE WEST Sarsaparilla that I decid- 


are illustrated and described in a handsome} ¢4 to give it a trial. The result is that I am 
folder which has just been issued by the| ™@w well amd hearty. I would recommend 
Michigan Central “The Niagara Falls ’ 

Route.” The folder is designed for the| ,. Hood’ 8 Sarsaparilia — 
special use of people in the East who wish - 

to learn something about the resorts of yates, Son VS, Aden, Os Mesto, 
Michigan (including Mackinac Island and| WHood’s Pills are the best after-dinner Pills, 
the Lake Superior region), Wisconsin, Min-| assist digestion, cure headache. 25c. a box. 
nesota, Yellowstone Park, Colorado, Utah, 
and the Pacific Coast, and will be sent on 


application to W. H. Underwood, Eastern FOR 20 YEARS 


Passenger Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. the formula for making Scott's 
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The Werner Company announce that the +s y 
have purchased the canal books reenter phy siciansof t he who leworld. No 
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Price list and particulars will be supplied on 
application to the Werner Company at any 


of their addresses, which will be found in| "Ourishes. It does more for weak 


another column. Babies and Growing Children 
than any other kind of nourish- 
The person who can read French readily} ment. It strengthens Weak 


holds the key to a great deal of scientific] Mothers and restores health to 
literature and belles-lettres. This is what| jj suffering from Emaciation 


one should study the language for, princi- : i 
pally. Edward Magill, A.M., LL.D-, profes- and General Debility. 
sor of French at Swarthmore college, is one For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 


chitis, Weak Lungs, Consumption, Blood 
Diseases and Loss of Flesh. 
Scott&Bowne,N.“ All Druggists. 60c. and$ 


of the most successful teachers of French in 
America. His pupils read French, and do 
not bother with unnecessary intricacies of 
grammar and composition. For the better 
pursuit of his methods Dr. Magill has pre- + ° 
pared Magill’s Reading French Grammar N ervous prostration 
and Magill’s Series of Modern French Au- 4 
thors. For information in regard to these : ° 

and text-books in other ieatben write to | brain fatigue, loss of 
Christopher Sower Co., 614 Arch strect, 
Philadelphia. 








appetite, sleeplessness 
It 1s not necessary to say anything in fa- 
vor of Dixon’s lead pencils. They are well 
known and generally used in school-rooms controlled and cured 
throughout the country. It is asserted that 
they are used in more schools and colleges by 
than any other pencil. They are made of 
ten degiees of hardness, so that they are 
liked for drawing and other work where it 
is necessary to choose a pencil with nice 
discrimination. Those sending sixteen cents 
to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., mentioning THE SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL, will receive samples worth double the 
money. CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 
The teacher belongs to one of those | The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
classes of people who suffer from exhausted | sojustnent. ith eeeteck sane ven A pee ay to 
nerves. These overworn nerves must have | eto Ooty 


nutriment or the results will be serious, | now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
| workmanship. 


Crosby’s Vitaliz-d Phosphites have been| 92" a ee. 
used by multitudes of sufferers with benefit, | Dr. ¥. d. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St, N. Y. 
as it contains in the highest degree the| 
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Be sure that the school is equipped with 
everything that is necessary for the per- 
formance of the work by the children. 
Good stationery is a prime requisite. Send 
for samplesand prices of the Vertical Prac- 
tice Paper of Peckham, Little & Co., 56 
Reade street, N. Y. It is for beginners in 
three rulings, 7x8} inches. 


Prof. Gardner C. Anthony, of Tufts col- 
lege, has prepared the Elements of Mechan- 
ical Drawing, soon to be published by D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston. This is the first 
of the Technical Drawing series to be pre- 
pared by Prof. Anthony. It treats of the 
use of instruments, geometrical problems, 
orthographic and isometric projection, to- 
gether with the theoretical and conventional 
methods of representing screw threads, 
bolts, and nuts. 


A Wonderful Conqueror. 


No disease is more common among the people than 
scrofula. Handed down from generation to gener- 
ation, it is found in nearly every family in some 
form, It may make its appearance in dreadful run- 
ning sores, in swellings in the neck or goitre, or in 
eruptions of varied forms. Attacking the mucous 
membrane it may be known as catarrh, or develop- 
ing in the lungs it may be, and often is, the prime 
cause of fconsumption. In whatever form scrofula 
may manifest itself, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is its invet- 
erate foe and conquernr, 


Ginn & Co. have in press Outlines of the 
Syntax of Mood and Tense in the Latin 
Finite Verb, by William Gardner Hale, pro- 
fessor of Latin in the University of Chicago. 


Ho, traveler—take BEECHAM’S PILLS 
with you. 


The second and concluding volume of 
Mr. Edgar S. Maclay’s important work, A 
History of the United States Navy, will be 
published immediately by D. Appleton & 
Co. In this volume Mr. Maclay depicts the 
closing scenes of the War of 1812, and re- 
counts the events of consequence in the his- 
tory of the navy down to the civil war. 


The Quarterly Illustrator for October, 
November, and December gathers in a store 
of summer memories. Through its pages 
one may live the out door season over again 
with any of the two or three hundred artists 
to whose near and distant haunts it shows 
the way. In “ Art’s Summer Outings’, Al- 
fred Trumble searches the continent over 
and concludes that the question is not 
where the artists are, but where the artists 
are not; and from the spirit in which he 
writes, the places where they are not will 
be considered by him as undesirable places 
until the pres-nce of a white umbrella en- 
dorsed them. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT 8UC- 
CESS. It sOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold b; 8, 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Three miles of galleries have been hewn 
out of solid rock at Gibraltar, and are 
mounted the guns of the strongest fortress 
in the world. During the last siege of Gi- 
braltar, 46 line-of-battle ships, 300 gun and 
mortar boats, and a great fleet of amored 
floating batteries daily hurled thousands of 
tons of iron against its defensive works 
without avail; and finally the siege was 
raised. In a late number of Harper's 
Young People these and many other things 
are told by Captain Howard Patterson. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Ba, e, Ex- 

ress and iage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 





Pears’ 


Unless you have 
used Pears’ soap, you 
probably do not know 
what we mean by a 
soap with no free fat 
or alkali in it—noth- 
ing but soap. 

The more purely 
negative soap is, the 
nearer does it ap- 
proach perfection 





The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSINC 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle 
Sold Everywhere. 











A Sure 


ere peetereeltti Tie 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES sist" pail 
MOEN 2. 





b] What book can give 

,» you most help ip 

Geography. eth 

ods in Arithmetic, History of ucation, etc, 

Send 6cents. E,. L, KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 
Ninth Street, New York. 









EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 
Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
e for a whole family. Pre ared in five 
minutes from a bottle o 


BURNHAW’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
#20 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 








A fine 14k gold pis- 

ted watch to every 

reader of this paper. 

Cut this out and send it to us with 

ORyour full name and address, and we 

willsend you one of these elegant, 

$s richly jeweled, gold finished watches 

o" by express for examination, and if 

2 gité you think it is equal in appearance to 

Fa SS any $25.00 goldwatch pay our sample 

ry price, $3.25, and itis yours. Wesend 

with the watch our guarantee that 

you can return it at any time within 

one year if not satisfactory, and if 

‘orm vou sell or cause the sale of six we 

Slam will give you One Free. Write at 

once, a8 we shall send out samples 
for 60 days only. Addresr 

THE NATIONAL M'F'C 

& IMPORTING CO.. 
$34 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


“« MAIN WONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
board, and bound mm cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
i. lt 18 just right for the student. Price, $5. 

pecial price to supscribers, $4, postpaid. securely 
packed, complete with manual 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago 





WON <UES WED THUR FRI. SAT. SUN 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 








for all. 


Spices. Work for all. 


paid. 


prices, terms and Premium lists, address 





LADIES 


and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? 
will replenish it FREE. 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
Dinner, Tea and Toiiet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks. Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
3 1-2 lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $2 00. Charges 
Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. 





HOW ARE YOUR 
China Closets 


Are the old dishes ei 
e 
Why drink poor teas and coffees and 


GOoD IN- 


For full particulars, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. *- 9.8" 
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FUST PUBLISHED: 
THE BEGINNERS’ READERS, Nos. |, 2, 3. By Heew M. Cieveranp, Paper. 


10 cents each, 

SELECTIONS FROM WASHINCTON IRVING. Selected and Arranged by Isaac 
Tuomas, Principal of High School, New Haven, Conn. Cloth. 383 pages. 50 cents. 

AN EXERCISE BOOK IN "ALGEBRA, By Marruew S. McCurpy, Phillips Academy, 
Andover. Mass. Cloth. 10 cents. 

SELECTIONS FROM ‘THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNCER PLINY. Edited 
by Samugt Batt Pcatner, of the Western Reserve University. Paper. 92 pages. 25 cents. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. By Ann E. Hit, Supervisor 
of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH TRAVELLERS; or, Pen Picturesin Ceog- 
raphy. By Supt. W. W. Rupert, Pottstown, Pa, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





Now Ready: GIFFORD’S PHYSICS. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS, 


By Joun B. GirrorD, Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass. 169 pages. Price, 
60 cents. Examination copy, 30 cents. 


On the experiment plan. Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and 
for High Schools. Illustrated with designs of simple apparatus to show the conditions of 
the experiments with full directions for their construction. This work is the outgrowth 
from lessons originally prepared for the author’s own classes, and found so noticeably suc- 
cessful in results that a demand was created for their preparation for general use. Unique 
in plain—Simple in treatment—Clear in statements. It has the best accepted methods of 
instruction, The book will well repay the examination of Educators. 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Pubs., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 
G'CVER, BURDETT & COPIPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 











BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILA. 
t10-112 Boylston St. 31 East 17th St., 262-264 Wabash Ave., 1028 Arch Street. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or am years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherw ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. - 

Clark’s Practicai and Progr: mmar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 
tories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

ow Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


SHORTHAND. 


Now ready new and revised edition of “ ISAAC 
PITMAN’S COMPLETE 
PHONOCRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR.” 
Adopted by the Public Schools of New York Cry, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo., etc. 

Specimen pages free. My 
1S. an ~~ & SONS, - 
nien uare, New York. 
Take Lessons at the Metropolitan School of Shorthand. Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, New York. 
95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Special Course to Teachers. Circulars free. 





Better Than Teaching. 


An opening for a wide-awake, progres- 





sive educator who can be stimulated 


by success and liberal compensation. 





Do you teach “Current Events” in your school 
If so no paper will help you like Our Timzs. Send 


SHORTHAND Wra'thttittronwess, Nx" | {Gdceos publishers of this paper," NP "ES 








FOR 


CHOIRS 


‘*McIntosh’s Anthems.’’ 


Just published. A new collection of rare com- 
pleteness and excellence, 110 pieces. Round or 
character notes, $1.00. 9.00 per doz., not 
postpaid. 





” 
“Sunday Anthems. 
By W. O. Perkins. Containing the latest choir 
music from the best sources, $1.00. $9.00 per 
doz., not postpaid. 


“Trowbridge Collection.”’ 


A comprehensive collection of standard music. 
75 cts. $6.75 per doz., not postpaid. 


‘¢ Hartford Collection.’’ 


By Irvixc Emerson. More than fifty impressive, 
but not too intricate choir pieces. 75 cts. $6.75 
per doz., not postpaid. 


**Emerson’s Easy Anthems.” 
80 cents. &7.20 per doz,, not postpaid. 


‘¢Emerson’s Choice Anthems.’’ 
$1.00. $9.00 per doz., not postpaid. 


+: Emerson’s Anthems of Praise.’’ 
$1.00. 89.00 per doz , not postpaid. 


“Gabriels’ Anthems.” 
$1.00, $9.00 per doz., not postpaid. 


**Voice in Praise.”’ 
$1.50. $13.50 per doz., not postpaid. 


All books sent postpaid, unless otherwise 
indicated, 


Send for catalogues of Octavo Sacred Choruses. 
Free for the asking. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO.,N.Y. J.E. DITSON & CO., Phila. 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Imperter, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 





Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 





DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Educational Foundations 


$1.00 a Year. 


This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 








“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.’’ 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. 








greatly perfected All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 











Do not purchase before recetving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U. 8S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States, 


All the essential features of a writing machine | 








30 Cents a Year. 


The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 2sc. 
each. 


Its circulation has doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





ge will confer a favor by men- 
. tioning THE JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 








1}\Q|\- 





